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PAPAL INFALLIBILITY IN THE LIGHT OF HIS- 
TORY. 


Lone before the Vatican Council of 1869-70, the infallible 
authority of the church had been recognized as the foundation of 
the Romish system. At that council the foundation was narrowed 
to the compass of a single intellect and will, and the whole system 
was made to rest on the infallible authority of the Pope. 

According to the definition which was promulgated, the Pope is 
infallible when he speaks ex cathedra on questions of faith and 
morals. His unique gift, it is to be observed, subsists under two 
limitations. First, in order that his utterance should have the 
stamp of infallibility, he must speak ex cathedra. This means 
simply that he must speak in his official capacity as head of the 
church, or with the design to impose his decisions upon the faith- 
ful. No farther meaning can properly be attached to the phrase. 
It indicates nothing about necessary antecedents or concomitants, 
such as consultation with the body of bishops, or union with any 
company of advisers, on the part of the Pope. Those who at- 
tempt to insert restrictions of this order show either that their 
brains are somewhat streaked with Gallicanism, or that they con- 
sider it necessary to offer some satisfaction to the instinctive hos- 
tility of the public against the notion of an irresponsible dictator- 
ship. Their interpretation is plainly forced and unreliable. The 
decrees of the Vatican Council were distinctly a triumph of Ultra- 
montanism. It was -by Ultramontane hands that the decrees 
were forged. Where, then, should we look for a consistent in- 
terpretation, except to the Ultramontane school? Now, we have 
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yet to be informed that this school has attempted to qualify the 
papal autocracy by predicating any necessary dependence of the 
Pope upon the advice of any mortal or body of mortals. On 
the contrary, we hold that Liberatore is a true exponent of the 
school, and sets forth the correct formula for its belief when he 
speaks of the Pope as infallible by himself alone, and the body 
of bishops as infallible when acting in connection with the Pope 
as their recognized head, “ il Pontefice per sé solo, e il Corpo de’ 
Vescovi aderente al Pontefice, @ del tutto infallible.” But this 
line of evidence is well-nigh a superfluity. The plain import 
of the language used in the Vatican decrees is, that the Pope, in 
the prerogative of infallible teaching, occupies in no sense a co- 
ordinate position with any authority. He is assigned here an 
unqualified supremacy, as he is also in the sphere of administra- 
tion.! Consultation with advisers may be the dictate of custom or 
discretion ; but infallibility, in the light of the authoritative defi- 
nition, cannot be regarded as in any wise conditioned upon such 
consultation. Ultramontanism is no longer simply the creed of 
a party ; it is rather, in all its length and breadth, part and par- 
cel of the dogmatic constitution of the Romish Church. 

The second limitation — the specification that faith and morals 
are the proper field of infallibility — is far from being a radical 
limitation ; in truth, it imposes scarcely any restriction. Faith 
and morals can be made to cover a very wide territory. Thus, 
Cardinal Manning informs us that a scientific or philosophical 
proposition which is necessary to guard the faith is virtually itself 
a matter of faith, and so falis under the infallible decision of the 
Pope.? Now, since the Pope, in virtue of his position as supreme 
governor, must be left to judge what is necessary to guard the 
faith, there is absolutely nothing except his own discretion to pre- 
vent his manipulating the whole subject of philosophy. He can 
plaster over the whole philosophic area with his infallible decrees, 
and no one, wnder the terms of the constitution, can call him to a 
halt. As regards morals, who does not know that almost any 

1 The language of the definition is as follows : “ The Roman pontiff . . . is 
possessed of that infallibility with which the Divine Redeemer willed that his 
church should be endowed for defining doctrine regarding faith and morals ; 
and therefore such definitions of the Roman pontiff are irreformable of them- 
selves, and not from the consent of the church.” As regards the discipline 
and government of the church, the Vatican decrees assert that the Roman 
pontiff has “supreme power of jurisdiction ;” not “ merely the principal part, 
but all the fullness of this power.” 

2 The Vatican Council and its Definitions, 1871. 
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practical matter has its moral aspect, and may give rise to a moral 
question ? Observe what so orthodox an expositor as Liberatore 
remarks on this point. Replying to an objector, he says: “ It has 
been our belief that every institution, whatever it may be, is 
founded always in a rational principle, and that every rational 
principle, being directed to a practical end, is for this very reason 
a rule of conduct, and appertains, therefore, to the sphere of 
morals.” Thus every institution, every law which a civil govern- 
ment may pass, comes under the infallible inspection of the Pope. 
The true Catholic, says Liberatore, needs only to know that the 
Pope has condemned the laws of a country, in order to be assured 
that those laws are iniquitous and worthy of condemnation.? 
According to this, if the Pope should challenge any part of our 
legislation, — should, for example, bring to a head the priestly 
assault upon our educational system by declaring it immoral for 
the sons of the church to pay taxes in support of so-called god- 
less schools, — every faithful and consistent Romanist would be 
obliged to aecept the declaration, and to believe in it as certainly 
as in the existence of God. In short, we speak with scientific ex- 
actness when we say that the existing constitution of the Romish 
Church, as embodied in the Vatican decrees, makes the Roman 
pontiff, in point of authority, God upon earth. To appeal to God 
from any formal decision of the Pope is, in the light of that consti- 
tution, a sinful rashness, an affront to the divine ordinance which 
has made the Pope God’s infallible vicegerent, and provided that 
all questions of faith and morals should be settled at his tribunal. 
To appeal from the Pope to one’s own conscience is a sinful caprice. 
To be sure, as the Romanist will tell us, one is not to violate his 
conscience. But then, as against the Pope, no one has a right to 
keep a conscience of his own, or to harbor a conscientious scruple. 
To do so argues either dense stupidity or wicked captiousness, 
just as if any private simpleton were entitled to hold up his light 
against that of God’s one chosen oracle ! 

Such, by the implication of the Vatican decrees and the com- 
ments of distinguished expositors, is the scope of papal infalli- 
bility. 

In bringing this dogma to the test, there are three lines that 


1 “Noi finora avevamo creduto che ogni istituzione, quale che siasi, si fonda 
sempre in un principio razionale ; e che ogni principio razionale, ordinato alla 
pratica, @ per questo stesso regola di costumi, e perd appartenente all’ ordine 
morale.” — La Chiesa e Lo Stato, p. 286, 1872. 

2 Ibid., p. 367. 
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may be taken. One who believes in the Bible may assure himself 
of the falsity of the dogma by the glaring contrast between the 
Biblical system of belief and the papal system in general. Let 
him anoint his eyes with all the salve that can be gotten out of 
Newman’s doctrine of dogmatic development, and still the dis- 
parity between the two systems will appear to be such that he 
may well stand aghast before the task of reconciliation. Again, 
one may bring the dogma to the test of reason. A critic having 
an open mind to deal with, and wishing to take the short road to 
a disproof of papal infallibility, could not do better than to select 
the teaching on the Eucharist which was formulated by the Council 
of Trent and confirmed and promulgated by the Pope. It can be 
proved that this teaching involves conclusions which are not so 
much above reason as flatly contradictory of reason. It can be 
shown that it involves the conclusion that the part.can contain 
the whole ;! that the same corporeal subject can be at the same 
time at opposite ends of the earth; that consequently the same 
corporeal subject, as being placed in diverse environments, may 
undergo at the same instant contrary experiences, may in fact be 
literally alive and literally dead at one and the same moment.” 
The third test which may be applied is the historical. While this 
is the one that we are to employ, a reference to the others has not 
been impertinent, as indicating that we are not dependent upon 
the historical method alone. Suppose that one Pope has not con- 
tradicted another in the solemn expression of doctrinal views ; this 
would be no conclusive proof of infallibility. It might be simply 
a token of agreement in error. The papal teaching might still 


1 Thomas Aquinas was of the opinion that Christ himself partook of the 
consecrated bread, or species of bread, at the Last Supper. The possibility of 
such partaking no Romanist is at liberty to deny. Now the Trent decrees de- 
clare that the body of Christ is entire under any part of the apparent bread, so 
that the division of the latter does not rob any part of the presence of the en- 
tire Christ. Hence it follows that a part of a physical subject may contain 
the whole of that same subject. 

2 The possible bi-locality of a saint, while still in the body, seems to have a 
recognized place in Romish thinking. It has been claimed that in Xavier the 
possibility became an actuality. The same kind of supposed fact was urged in 
behalf of Liguori among the grouuds of canonization. No Romanist, what- 
ever he may think of the facts in any particular case, ought to deny the possi- 
bility of this bi-locality. If the body of Christ is consubstantial with ours, 
why should not the divine omnipotence, which (according to Romish teaching) 
makes his body present in many places at once, be able to do the same with 
the body of any one of us? This being granted, the conclusion noted above is 
not to be avoided. 
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be shown to be in whole or in part anti-Biblical, or anti-rational. 
On the other hand, a single contradiction in ex cathedra teaching 
would disprove infallibility. 

As respects the bearing of New Testament history, a few words 
will suffice. Only a mind already steeped in theocratic dogma 
and hierarchical symbolism can find here any foundation for the 
infallible headship of the Pope. No official prerogative is as- 
signed to Peter which is not assigned, in one place or another, to 
the remaining apostles. The sentences most expressive of Peter’s 
eminence could be applied to Paul with equal or even greater 
emphasis. If Peter was a foundation on Jewish soil, Paul was a 
foundation in the broader field of the Gentile world. If Peter 
had a vocation to feed sheep and to strengthen brethren, Paul 
must be declared, in the light of recorded facts, to have had no 
less a vocation in either respect. The New Testament as a 
whole accords Peter no solitary eminence in the direction of the 
church. Moreover — what is specially to the point —the New 
Testament makes not the slightest association between the apostle 
and the Roman bishop. It rivals the violence of Gnostic inter- 
pretation to make Peter figure for the Bishop of Rome on certain 
select occasions when words of honorable import were addressed 
to him. Why exclude a representative force from certain other 
words which have a different import? Christ said to Peter: 
‘“* Get thee behind me, Satan ; ” also, ** Before the cock crow, thou 
shalt deny me thrice.” Is it to be concluded from these sayings 
that each Roman bishop must be an incarnation of Satan, and, 
some time between supper and breakfast, must deny Christ three 
times? As well draw this inference as build a papal theory on 
the more complimentary sentences. The whole reference to Peter 
in behalf of Rome has every appearance of being a mere make- 
shift, a means of gratifying a growing ambition and of advan- 
cing a growing power. What made the Pope was the imperial 
associations of Rome. After he was made, or rather partly made, 
he endeavored to put on Peter’s clothes. The papacy is simply 
the ecclesiastical counterpart of Roman imperialism. Does any 
one ask for the proof of this? Let him look at the relative 
fortunes of the different patriarchal seats. Jerusalem, the mother 
of all the churches, held a subordinate place, and was the last 
to attain the patriarchal dignity, because of her inferior polit- 
ical importance. Antioch, after Jerusalem the first centre of 
Christianity, was overtopped by Alexandria. Her bishop had to 
yield the palm to the Bishop of Alexandria, because the political 
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importance of the latter city was the greater. Constantinople, 
though long the site of an obscure bishopric, when made the eapi- 
tal of the East soon overtopped Jerusalem, Antioch, and Alexan- 
dria together in ecclesiastical honor. Her bishop, in fact, became 
the rival of the Roman bishop, and might have passed him in the 
race for ecclesiastical monarchy, had not the latter been favored 
with a start of more than two centuries. Jt was Romulus, there- 
fore, and the Cesars, not Peter, who founded the papacy. The 
imperial associations of Rome gave to the Roman bishop a certain 
elevation at quite an early date. This caused that parties in 
trouble or in controversy should look to him as being a specially 
influential patron. Some, in order the more certainly to engage 
his services, were ready to use flattering words about his preroga- 
tives. Such words are the main stock of Romish apologists. But 
they indicate nothing about the primitive constitution of the 
church ; their origin is well explained; they are offset in large 
part by sayings of a contrary tenor, as well as by the great fact 
that for centuries no legislative act of the church as a whole rec- 
ognized in the Roman bishop any universal supremacy. Yea, the 
church as a whole has never given a genuine legislative sanction 
to the papal monarchy. The institution belongs properly only to 
Latin or Western Christendom, and even there, with all the aid 
derived from such enormous forgeries as the “ Pseudo-Isidore De- 
cretals,” ? it took many centuries for it to reach perfection, — not 
less than eighteen centuries to put on the capstone, the declara- 
tion of infallibility. 

What has been said serves to clear the ground, and brings us 
now face to face with the most important part of our task. It 
was remarked that a single contradiction in the formal or ex 
eathedra teaching of the Popes would overthrow their infalli- 
bility. This the Romanist, no less than the Protestant, must 
allow. He must also admit that a single formal contradiction of 
scientific truth by an individual Pope would be fatal to the dogma 
of infallibility. We pass, then, to the great test cases which fall 
under the one or the other of these descriptions. Three are 
especially noteworthy. 

The first is that of Pope Honorius, whose pontificate fell in 
the seventh century. It is a notorious fact that this Honorius 
was mixed up with the monothelite heresy, or the denial of a 

1 Alzog confesses that the forgery hastened the subordination of the metro- 


politans and the provincial synods to the Popes ; in other words, that it quick- 
ened the growth of the papal monarchy. (Kirchengeschichte, § 186.) 
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proper human will in Christ; that he wrote letters to Sergius, 
Patriarch of Constantinople, in which he distinctly approved the 
monothelite formula ; that he was condemned, after his death, for 
thus supporting and advocating heresy. The extent of this con- 
demnation was remarkable. It was repeated over and over again, 
and was concurred in by every species of ecumenical authority, as 
will be seen from the following summary : — 

After laying Sergius and others under anathema, the decree of 
the Ecumenical Council of 680 proceeds: “* We have provided that 
together with these, Honorius, who was Pope of ancient Rome, 
should be cast out of God’s holy Catholic Church and anathema- 
tized, because we have discovered, through the writings which he 
addressed to Sergius, that in all things he followed his view, and 
confirmed his impious dogmas.” The two fullowing ecumenical 
councils, the seventh and eighth, repeated the anathema. Pope 
Leo II. confirmed the action of the Council of 680 in these un- 
equivocal terms: “* We equally anathematize the inventors of the 
new heresy, that is, Bishop Theodore of Pharan, Cyrus of Alex- 
andria, Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paulus, Petrus, waylayers rather than 
overseers of the church of Constantinople; also Honorius, who 
has not illuminated this apostolic church with the doctrine of 
apostolic tradition, but by a profane betrayal has endeavored to 
subvert the immaculate faith.”! A whole line of popes, extend- 
ing over no less an interval than three centuries, affixed also their 
signatures to the anathema. “In the ‘ Liber Diurnus,’”’ says 
Hefele, “ that is, the Book of Formularies of the Roman Curia 
(from the fifth to the eleventh century), is found the old formula 
for the pontifical oath, prescribed without doubt by Gregory II. 
(at the beginning of the eighth century), according to which 
every new Pope at his entrance upon his office is bound to give 
oath that he acknowledges the sixth ecumenical council, which 
laid an eternal anathema upon Sergius, Pyrrhus, ete., together 
with Honorius, because he gave encouragement to the depraved 
assertions of heretics.” ? 

On the ex cathedra character of the documents in which Hono- 
rius set forth his heresy, it is well to notice the comments of some 
of the most eminent exponents of Roman Catholic scholarship. 
Dollinger, at a time when his orthodoxy was unchallenged, and 
he was regarded as the peer of any man in the Romish Church in 


1 Mansi, Hefele, Gieseler. 
2 Conciliengeschichte, 2d ed., 1877, § 324. 
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respect of historical erudition,' declared that the heretical teach- 
ing of Honorius must be regarded as given ex cathedra, unless 
foregoing conciliar discussion be counted necessary to an ex 
cathedra decision. But, according to the Vatican decrees, such 
foregoing conciliar discussion cannot be counted a requisite to an 
ex cathedra decision. Thus, in the light of present definitions, 
the verdict of Dollinger leaves no qualification upon the ex 
cathedra character of the false teaching of Honorius. 

Hefele’s treatment of the case is equally deserving of attention. 
While he insinuates the charitable thought that Honorius was 
not at heart a heretic, he cannot deny the fact that he so expressed 
himself as in his highest official capacity to patronize heresy. In 
his “ Causa Honorii Pape,” written before the Vatican Council, he 
sums up the tenor of the Pope’s epistles in this way: ‘“ Honorius 
rejected the technical orthodox term of two energies, and declared 
the specific heretical term, one will, to be correct, and prescribed 
this twofold error as an article of faith to the church of Constan- 
tinople.” In the same treatise he pronounces for the ex cathedra 
character of the papal documents. Answering the objection that 
they were not formally addressed to the whole church, he says: 
*“T do not know that a formal address to the whole church is 
absolutely necessary to an ex cathedra definition ; for in that case 
the famous dogmatic epistle of Leo I. to Flavian was not given ex 
cathedra.” In his references to the subject subsequent to the 
Vatican Council, Hefele, if more careful to give prominence to 
the utmost allowance for Honorius that the facts may permit, 
does not depart essentially from his former position. He allows 
the faults which appear upon the surface of the epistles to Sergius, 
and declares explicitly for the ex cathedra character of those 
epistles. On the latter point, speaking of Pennachi as a promi- 
nent supporter of the affirmative, he says: “1, for my part, con- 
fess my agreement in this connection with Pennachi, since Hono- 
rius designed to give to the church of Constantinople immediately, 
and to the whole church implicitly, a prescription respecting doc- 
trine and faith; and in his second letter employed the very ex- 
pression, ‘Ceterum, quantum ad dogma ecclesiasticum pertinet, 


1 Werner, himself a historian of considerable distinction, wrote, a few years 
before the Vatican Council: “For nearly a generation Déllinger has passed 
for the most learned theologian of Catholic Germany, and he belongs unques- 
tionably among the foremost of the great spirits to whom the Catholic Church 
of the present can point.” (Geschichte der katholische Theologie, p. 470.) 

2 Die Papst-Fabein des Mittelalters, 1863. 
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. non unam vel duas operationes in mediatore Dei et hominum 
definire debemus.’ ” ! 

That Hefele, a man who, after Dollinger, stands head and 
shoulders above all Roman Catholic historians of recent times, 
could not, even after the Vatican Council, persuade himself to 
deny the ex cathedra character of the heretical epistles of Hono- 
rius, is certainly a fact that ought to have great weight with an 
honest mind. 

How do Romish infallibilists get over this case? There are 
only two expedients that can serve them at all, since the old one 
of denying the genuineness of the records is too far discredited 
to be made the refuge of any respectable disputant. The first of 
these is finesse, juggling with technicalities. But we submit that 
no amount of finesse will avail here. Suppose it should be ad- 
mitted that the heretical decision of Honorius was not technically 
ex cathedra, the case would still be fatal, in the view of a prac- 
tical and unbiased mind, to papal infallibility. Consider the extent 
of the condemnation published. That black sheet of anathemas, 
flung out over the breadth of centuries, unrelieved by a single ray, 
asingle suggestion that the honor of the Roman see could be 
saved by the plea that Honorius had not sinned against the faith 
in his highest official capacity, — what does it prove? It proves 
that the church of that age, as represented by ecumenical councils 
and popes, did not recognize any ex cathedra infallibility in the 
Roman pontiff. It proves that the assumption of such infallibility 
was a later innovation ; that it contradicts accordingly the marks 
of valid tradition; and that, since it has nothing beside a tra- 
ditionary basis, it has in reality no basis at all. The second ex- 
pedient is embraced in a statement of Cardinal Manning. Speak- 
ing of the historical objection to papal infallibility, as based in 
particular upon the case of Honorius, he says: “ The true and con- 
clusive answer to this objection consists, not in detailed refutation 
of alleged difficulties, but in a principle of faith; namely, that 
whensoever any doctrine is contained in the divine tradition of 
the church, all difficulties from human history are excluded, as 
Tertullian lays down, by prescription.” 2 Historical difficulties 
ruled out by prescription! What is this put an invitation to 
history to keep out of sight if it cannot have the grace to be 
agreeable? Perhaps it might be well for it to do thus. History 
is a very prosaic affair, and it may be fitting that it should humble 


1 Conciliengeschichte, 2d ed., § 298. 
2 The Vatican Council and its Definitions. 
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itself before prelates who vie in pageantry and lordship with the 
court of Olympus. Surely things would be coming to a melan- 
choly pass, if plain matters of fact should be allowed to stand 
against such a trinity as high titles, magnificent garments, and 
unbounded assumptions! Any further response to this theory 
would be a work of supererogation. However Cardinal Manning 
may justify his words to his own conscience, no sentence in modern 
literature is intrinsically better suited than his to show the face of 
a reckless and unmitigated despotism. 

The next great test case of papal infallibility appears in the 
action of the councils of Constance and Basle in conjunction with 
Martin V. and Eugenius IV. respectively. To appreciate the 
force of the testimony which comes from this quarter, one has only 
to recall that the Vatican decrees lodge in the Pope unqualified 
infallibility in faith and morals, and unrestricted authority in ad- 
ministration, and leave him in no sort of dependence upon the 
council in either respect. 

The Council of Constance was opened in 1414, at the time of 
the schism in the papacy. It was one of the most august and 
numerously attended of all the ecumenical assemblies which have 
been convened. This council early took pains to define its own 
prerogatives. These were set forth at the fifth session in the fol- 
lowing explicit terms : “* The Council of Constance, lawfully assem- 
bled in the name of the Holy Ghost, and forming an ecumenical 
council representing the Catholic Church, has its power immedi- 
ately from Jesus Christ, to which every person, of whatever rank 
and dignity, the papal itself included, is bound to yield obedience 
in those things which concern the faith, the extirpation of the 
aforesaid schism, and the general reformation of the church in 
its head and members. It likewise declares that if any one, 
of whatever condition, rank, or dignity, the papal itself included, 
shall contumaciously refuse obedience to the commands, statutes, 
ordinances, or precepts of this or any other ecumenical council 
legitimately assembled, in relation to the aforesaid matters acted 
upon or to be acted upon, unless he shall repent, shall be subjected 
to condign penance and be duly punished.” ! We have here a 
declaration that an ecumenical council is the superior of a Pope 
in point of authority. To be sure, the opening words limit the 
reference to the Council of Constance; but what follows extends 
the application to councils generally. The unmistakable sense of 
the decree is, that an ecumenical council, as such, has its authority 


1 Mansi, Conciliorum Collectio, tom. xxvii. p. 590. 
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immediately from Christ, and in both the great departments of 
ecclesiastical supervision, namely, teaching and administration, 
has a sovereignty to which that of the Pope is subordinate. This 
is acknowledged by Alzog, though writing from the Ultramontane 
standpoint. “The fault of the Council of Constance,” he says, 
“was this, that it set forth as a dogmatic sentence (dogmatischer 
Grundsatz), valid for all time, that which was in a manner justi- 
fied by the necessities of the occasion.” ! So far, then, as the voice 
of the council was concerned, the subordination of the Pope was 
dogmatically established at Constance. What more, then, was 
needed to give it a valid title to a place in Roman Catholic dog- 
matics? Even in the view of an Ultramontanist, nothing more 
could have been requisite than confirmation by the Pope. And 
this was actually given. Of course it may be surmised that Mar- 
tin V. was not inwardly reconciled to the notion of the council’s 
superiority. But as he owed his own official elevation to the 
action of the council, he could not well assail its authority or the 
validity of its transactions. Accordingly we have the record that 
he approved and ratified whatever in matters of faith the council 
had done conciliariter, that is, in a regular session.2, Now, as has 
been intimated, the council’s definition of its prerogatives was set 
forth as a dogmatic sentence or matter of faith. This may, in- 
deed, be denied, but not without arbitrariness and manifest incon- 
venience. If the definition of the council’s prerogatives at Con- 
stance is not reckoned among matters of faith, then what is to be 
said of the definition of the Pope’s prerogatives as rendered at 
the Vatican Council of 1870? As no one ean question the dog- 
matic character of the latter, it would seem that every one ought 
to admit the dogmatic character of the former, and therefore 
allow that the confirmatory sentence of the Pope extended to the 
famous decree of the fifth session. In truth, a few years later, at 
the Council of Basle, this sentence was quoted as proving the supe- 
riority of the council over the Pope. And, what is more, Euge- 
nius IV., as Bossuet contends,‘ in subscribing to the action of the 

1 Kirchengeschichte, § 271. 

2 Mansi, Sessio XLV. The text is as follows : “ Quibus sie factis sanctissi- 
mus dominus noster dixit respondendo ad predicata, quod omnia et singula 
determinata, conclusa et decreta in materiis fidei per presens concilium con- 
ciliariter, tenere et inviolabiliter observare volebat, et nunquam contravenire 


quoque modo. Ipsaque sie conciliariter facta approbat et ratificat, et non 
aliter, nee alio modo.” 


3 Lenfant, Histoire du Concile de Constance. 
* «“ Eugenius noverat e sessionibus ii., iii., xii. Basiliensibus, ante et post dis- 
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Council of Basle in certain of its sessions, subscribed to the very 
decree which had been passed at Constance, this decree having 
been reaffirmed at Basle. In view of these facts, what judgment 
shall one pronounce upon the decrees promulgated at the Vati- 
ean Council in behalf of the Pope’s infallibility and unqualified 
supremacy? On the one hand stands the decree of the council 
and the confirmatory sentence of the Pope; on the other hand, 
and in direct contradiction of the foregoing, stands the decree of 
the Pope and the consent of the council. This.is worse than 
Pope contradicting Pope. It is Pope and council contradicting 
Pope and council: the church arrayed against itself. Surely here 
is one of those historical difficulties which, if ruled out at all, 
must be ruled out by prescription, according to Cardinal Man- 
ning’s clever rule for burying inconvenient facts. 

The third great test case of papal infallibility is found in con- 
nection with the condemnation of scientific theories taught by 
Galileo and others. In former times, the facts respecting the trial 
of Galileo were but partially understood. But now, since the pro- 
cess has been published, complete means are available for ascer- 
taining the essential facts. The import of these facts is so un- 
mistakable that very little comment will need to be added. 

The opinions of Galileo on the earth’s motion first called forth 
the strictures of the authorities in 1616. At that time he was 
not formally censured, but was put under distinct injunction not 
to teach the Copernican theory as truth or probable hypothesis, 
though he was not prohibited from using it as a bare hypothesis 
or convenient fiction in astronomical reckoning.! This injunction 
he endeavored to keep in the letter, but his scientific zeal did not 
allow him to keep it in the spirit. Accordingly, advocates of the 
old Ptolemaic theory began to stir up the authorities. In 1633 
Galileo was brought before the Inquisition in Rome. He readily 
consented to renounce his theory, or rather declared that he had 
not held it since it had been censured in 1616. Nevertheless, he 
solutionem, Constantiensia decreta sessionis v. repetita et constabilita esse, ut 
que vera certaque concilii ubique approbati decreta essent : atqui concilio 
Basiliensi ita predicanti ac decernenti adheret, et legitimé continuatum esse 
confirmat : ergo Constantiensia decreta valere intellexit, valere voluit, nedum 
suspecta, aut infirma, aut revocanda putaret.” — Defensio Declarationis Con- 
ventis Cleri Gallicani, Lib. vi., eap. ii. 

1 The inference that the prohibition was not absolute rests on the conclusion 
that one item in the records at Rome is not genuine. This conclusion is 


strongly sustained by Karl von Gebler, in Galileo Galilei und die rimische 
Curie. 
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was obliged to undergo the humiliation of an abjuration, and, 
while he was not made a close prisoner, was put under restraint 
as to his place of abode during the remainder of his life. 

The ground of the proceeding against Galileo was undoubtedly 
his scientific theory. The notion that he made himself obnoxious 
by going out of his proper domain, and meddling with questions 
of theology, is abundantly disproved. He was himself accused of 
contradicting Scripture before he brought his theory of the earth’s 
motion into any comparison with Biblical teaching. In that com- 
parison he resorted to no ultra or irreverent maxims, but stated 
principles of Scriptural interpretation which now are almost uni- 
versally regarded as moderate and sound.! Not a sentence of 
his is on record in which he disparaged the authority of the Bible, 
or questioned one permanent feature of the Romish faith.? 

The extent to which the scientific theory of Galileo was cen- 
sured and condemned is also ascertained with sufficient certainty.® 
That theory was declared, in February, 1616, by the theologians 
who acted as qualificators for the Roman Inquisition to be philo- 
sophically absurd, formally heretical, and directly contradictory of 
many statements of Scripture.t In the following month, the 
Congregation of the Index placed on the prohibited list three 
works that were most conspicuous for teaching the modern theory, 
namely, that of Copernicus on the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, that of Didacus a Stunica on Job, and that of Foscarini 
on the movement of the earth and the fixity of the sun.° The 

1 See his letter to Castelli, and also his apology addressed to the Grand 
Duchess Christine, quoted by Gebler, i. 58-62, 81-88. 

2 “Galileo,” says Gebler, “ was thoroughly a believer. His revolutionary 
discoveries never awakened in his mind a doubt about supernatural mysteries 
as they were taught in the Catholic Church. All his letters, even those to his 
most trusted friends, show this unmistakably.” (I. 338.) 

3 See documents as given by Henri de 1’Epinois, Les Pitces du Proces de 
Galilee ; Karl von Gebler, Galileo, Galilei. 

* The qualificators passed their verdict on two propositions : “ Prima: sol 
est centrum et omnino immobilis motu locali. Censura : omnes dixerunt dic- 
tam propositionem esse stultam et absurdam in philosophia et formaliter here- 
ticam, quatenus contradicit expresse sententiis sacre Scripture in multis locis, 
secundum proprietatem verborum et secundum expositionem et sensum SS. 
Patrum et theologorum doctorum. Secunda: terra non est centrum mundi 
nec immobilis, sed secundum se totam movetur etiam motu diurno. Censura: 
omnes dixerunt hance propositionem recipere eandem censuram in philosophia 
et spectando veritatem theologicam ad minus esse in fide erroneam.” 

® Having characterized the theory of the mobility of the earth and the im- 
mobility of the sun as “falsam illam doctrinam Pythagoricam, Divineque 
Scripture omnino adversantem,” the sentence of the Congregation proceeds : 
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sentence which the Inquisition pronounced in 1638, besides quoting 
the verdict which had been given by the qualificators seventeen 
years before, describes the Copernican theory as contrary to Scrip- 
ture and embracing grave and pernicious error.! In the formula 
of abjuration which was prescribed to Galileo, the same theory is 
in like manner characterized as false and repugnant to Scripture.’ 
As a safeguard against the heresy which was punished in Galileo, 
notice of his sentence was officially communicated to the papal 
ambassadors in the different quarters of the Roman Catholic 
world, as also to the archbishops, bishops, and inquisitors in 
Italy. 

In this condemnation of scientific theory the papal authority, 
as was natural in a matter conducted under the very shadow of 
the papal throne, was a leading factor. Bellarmin, in the paper 
which he drew up in 1616 certifying that Galileo had not been 
compelled during his stay in Rome to make any formal abjuration 
or to undergo penance, distinctly refers the censure of the Coper- 
nican theory which was then published to the Pope (Paul V.) as 
the primary source.? In the subsequent proceedings the Pope 
was undoubtedly the supreme director. In conversation with the 


*Tdeo ne ulterius hujusmodi opinio, in perniciem Catholice veritatis serpat, 
censuit dictos Nicolaum Copernicum de Revolutionibus Orbium, et Didacum 
Astunica in Job, suspendendos esse donee corrigantur, librum vero P. Pauli 
Antonii Foscarini Carmelite omnino prohibendum, atque damnandum, aliosque 
omnes libros pariter idem ducentes, prohibendos, prout presenti decreto omnes 
respective prohibet, damnat atque suspendit.” 

1“ Judicamus et declaramus te Galileum supradictum ob ea, que deducta 
sunt in processu scripture, et que tu confessus es ut supra, te ipsum red- 
didisse huie S. Officio vehementer suspectum de heresi, hoe est, quod credi- 
deris et tenueris doctrinam falsam et contrariam Sacris ac Divinis Seripturis, 
Solem videlicet esse centrum orbis terre, et eum non moveri ab Oriente ad 
Occidentem, et Terram moveri, nec esse centrum Mundi, et posse teneri ac 
defendi tanquam probabilem opinionem aljquam, postquam declarata ac de- 
finita fuerit contraria Sacre Scripture. ... Ne autem tuus iste gravis et 
perniciosus error ac transgressio remaneat omnino impunitus, et tu in posterum 
cautior evadas, et sis in exemplum aliis, ut abstineant ab hujusmodi delictis, 
decernimus ut per publicum edictum prohibeatur liber Dialogorum Galilei 
Galilei, te autem damnamus ad formalem carcerem hujus S. Officii ad tempus 
arbitrio nostro limitandum.” 

2 « Falsam opinionem, doctrinam repugnantem Sacre Scripture.” 

3 “Ma solo gli @ stata denunziata la dichiarazione fatta da Nostro Signore e 
pubblicata dalla Sacra Congregazione dell’ Indice, nella quale si ritiene, che la 
dottrina attribuita al Copernico, che la Terra si muova intorno al Sole e che 
il Sole stia nel centro del mondo senza muoversi da oriente ad occidente, sia 
contraria alle Sacre Scritture e perd non si possa difendere né tenere.” 
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Tusean ambassador, who acted as intercessor for Galileo, Urban 
VIII. repeatedly expressed his consideration for the person of 
Galileo, but reprobated his teaching as heretical.! The prep- 
aration for the trial of 1633, and the trial itself, took place 
under the direct supervision of the Pope; so that the whole 
action against the accused proceeded by his order, or with his 
approbation. The Pope gave, moreover, an extra expression of 
orthodox zeal by punishing those who had so loosely exercised 
the office of censors as to allow the publication of the Dialogues 
of Galileo. In view of these and other facts, it is perfectly mani- 
fest that it was under the pressure of papal authority that the 
aged scientist humbled himself in Rome, and formally abjured as 
heresy the Copernican theory. If what is done in the sample is 
done in the mass, then papal authority, in the person of Urban 
VIIL., placed every Roman Catholic under obligation to reject the 
Copernican theory as heresy. 

The responsible connection of the papacy with the condemna- 
tory sentence did not end with Urban VIII. In 1664 an Index 
was published, in which were contained the catalogues of pro- 
hibited books which had previously been issued, together with de- 
crees relating to the prohibition of books up to that year, and 
among these decrees that of 1616 against the Copernican trea- 
tises. To this Index was affixed a bull, from the hand of Alex- 
ander VII., wherein each and every specification of the said Index 
was declared to be confirmed by apostolic authority.” 

Now we submit that an apostolic authority, which by judicial 
process and by formal declarations thus endeavored to manacle 
the church with the bonds of falsehood, was not in a high sense 
apostolic, and that it is poor comedy to attempt to make it parade 
in the guise of infallibility. 

The case would have its adverse bearing even if the popes had 
occupied a purely passive attitude. The censure passed, before 
their eyes, upon the Copernican theory was so framed as to in- 
volve a dogmatic conclusion. That conclusion is allowed to have 
been false. It stood nevertheless, unmodified, for many years. 
Where, then, was the charism of infallibility during this proscrip- 
tion of truth and inculcation of false dogma? That the official 
gift did not work is a very credible indication that it was not 
present. 

1 Gebler, passim. 


? Bullarium Romanum ab Alexandro VII. usque ad Clementem X., Rome, 
1672, p. 219. 
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In considering these three cases, we have by no means exhausted 
the material that might be utilized. There are many other curi- 
ous illustrations of papal infallibility. One of these is found in 
connection with the subject of witchcraft. Any one at all famil- 
iar with Roman Catholic books on Moral Theology — even those 
of recent date — must have been struck with their openness and 
confidence in maintaining the reality of witchcraft, or the possi- 
bility of a specific alliance with the Devil as a means of magical 
workings. There is good reason for this. Various popes have 
distinctly expressed in public documents their belief in witchcraft. 
This was conspicuously the case with Innocent VIII.!. Even the 
latest popes, Pius IX. and Leo XIII., have given an indirect 
sanction to the same belief, the one by declaring Liguori a Doctor 
Ecclesie, and the other by commending his “ Moral Theology ” as 
a perfectly safe guide,” for Liguori in this treatise proceeds on the 
ground of the full reality of witcheraft. This order of facts may 
not touch the Romanist, but the Protestant will know how to weigh 
its significance. No doubt he will go on commiserating the unfor- 
tunates of Salem as innocent victims of fanaticism and panic, 
though infallible popes authorize him to think that, after all, they 
may have been veritable witches. 

Adrian VI. made strange work with the subject of papal infal- 
libility. In a book published before his election, and republished 
after his election, to the papacy, he wrote: “If by the Roman 
Church is understood its head, that is the Pontiff, it is certain 
that it can err, so as by its determination and decree to assert 
heresy, for several Roman pontiffs have been heretics; and in- 
deed very recently it is said of John XXII. that he publicly 
taught, declared, and required all to hold that purified souls do 

1 The following is a part of the description with which Innocent prefaced 
his orders for condign punishment upon the witches: “Ad futurum rei memo- 
riam. Nuper ad nostrum, non sine ingenti molestia, pervenit auditum, quod in 
nonnullis partibus Alemaniz superioris, ete., quamplures utriusque sexus per- 
sone, propriz salutis immemores, et a fide catholica deviantes, cum demoni- 
bus incubis, et succubis abuti, ac suis incantationibus, carminibus, et conjura- 
tionibus, aliisque nefandis superstitiis, et sortilegiis, excessibus, criminibus, et 
delictis, multorum partus, animalium foetus, terre fruges, vinearum uvas, et 
arborum fructus, necnon homines, mulieres, jumenta, pecora, pecudes, et alia 
diversorum generum animalia, vineas quoque, pomaria, frata, pascua, blada, 
frumenta, et alia terre legumina perire, suffocari, et extingui facere.” (Ray- 
naldus, anno 1484, n. 74. Compare John XXII., Raynaldus, anno 1317, 
n. 53.) 

2 Dollinger und Reusch, Geschichte der Moralstreitigkeiten in der rimisch- 
katholischen Kirche, i. 464-467. 
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not before the final judgment possess the stole, that is, the clear 
and face-to-face vision of God.! 

The subject would be imperfectly handled, if notice were not 
taken of the relations of the papacy to persecution. It is well 
known that popes have instituted, and by lavish promises of indul- 
gences urged on, crusades against heretics. It is well known that 
papal decrees laid the foundation of the Inquisition ; that papal de- 
crees armed and upheld its agents, and helped forward its work 
towards its direful consummation. It is well known that Pius V. 
repeatedly urged the rulers in France to unsheath the sword against 
the Huguenots, and warned them that, if they spared any of the 
heretics, they might expect to be punished like Saul of old, and to 
forfeit the kingdom. It is well known that, while Pius V. thus 
gave counsels naturally leading to a St. Bartholomew massacre, his 
successor, Gregory XIII., celebrated that massacre by causing a 
medal to be struck, and four wall paintings representing different 
scenes of the bloody carnival to be executed in the Vatican. 
These are facts resting upon unimpeachable evidence, which can 
be pointed out to any one who wishes to examine the subject. It 
is perfectly legitimate, too, to give them a bearing on the question 
of infallibility. Still, it is possible for an objector to urge that 
these things belong rather to the sphere of administration than to 
that of dogma. Let us ask, then, Has any Pope given ex cathe- 
dra teaching on this matter? Are we assured, for example, by 
the voice of infallibility, that it is right to burn heretics? Yes. 
Leo X. in 1520 issued a bull condemning forty-one propositions 
from Luther’s writings. This was certainly an ex cathedra docu- 
ment, binding every Roman Catholic to reject the specified errors. 
Among the condemned propositions, the thirty-third reads thus : 
“To burn heretics is against the will of the Holy Spirit.”* Now 
manifestly there is nothing rash or hyberbolic in the form of this 
statement. The idea conveyed could not be expressed in more 
seemly or moderate terms. It must have been condemned, there- 
fore, not simply as ill-sounding, but as false or heretical. We 

1 “«Dico : quod si per Ecclesiam Romanam inteilligitur, caput ejus, puta Pon- 
tifex, certum est quod possit errare, etiam in iis que tangunt fidem, heresim 
per suam determinationem aut decretalem asserendo : plures enim fuere Pon- 
tifices Romani heretici: item et novissimé fertur de Joanne XXII., quod 
publicé docuit, declaravit, et ab omnibus teneri mandavit, quod anime pur- 
gate ante finale judicium non habent stolam, que est clara et faciale visio 
Dei.” — Quoted by Bossuet, Defensio Declarationis Conventus Cleri Gallicani, 
Previa Dissertatio, xxviii. 

? Hereticos comburi est contra voluntatem Spiritus. 
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have accordingly the unmistakable pledge of infallibility that it 
is entirely proper to burn heretics. Some of our American pre- 
lates are reported as uttering fine sentiments about religious toler- 
ance. It is not worth while to challenge their sincerity. But 
evidently they are rather careless about their relations with the 
Vicegerent. They should remember that utterances of this kind, 
sweet and pleasant as they may be in themselves, make a fearful 
discord when blended with the notes which have come from more 
than one Pope. Even such recent pontiffs as Pius VI. and 
Gregory XVI.? have condemned the maxim of religious tolerance 
in the most explicit terms. 

The decision of Leo X. is not remote from the sphere of morals, 
provided any moral quality attaches to such a performance as the 
burning of heretics. From Clement XI. we have a decision 
which undoubtedly was meant to elucidate a point in morals. 
This oceurs in the bull Unigenitus, the ex cathedra character of 
which cannot be challenged, since the decrees of the Vatican 
Council have been placed on record. Among the one hundred and 
one propositions from the “ Moral Reflections ” of Quesnel which 
that papal bull condemns, number ninety-one reads as follows : 
* The fear of an unjust excommunication ought never to hinder us 
from doing our duty. We are not severed from the church, even 
when we appear to be cast out of it by the wickedness of men, so 
long as we are united to God, to Christ, and likewise to the 
church, by means of charity.”? If ever a holy truth was written, 
and written in fitting terms, that contained in these sentences is 
such. For the Pope to condemn them was a flagrant outrage on 
common morality and religion. Let no one imagine that the au- 
thor was at fault in discussing the possibility of an unjust excom- 
munication. The great masters of theology from Augustine to 
Aquinas have discussed this possibility. There was no fault in the 
condemned statements, and the condemnatory sentence proclaims 
forever the emptiness and mockery of the claim to infallibility in 
morals, 

The extraordinary commendation bestowed upon Liguori has 
been noticed. Canonized by one Pope, declared a Doctor Ecclesia 


1 Theiner, Documents Inédits, i. 39. 

2 Quoted by Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, iii. 621. 

8 “ Excommunicationis injuste metus nunquam debet nos impedire ab im- 
plendo debito nostro : nunquam eximus ab Ecclesia, etiam quando hominum 
nequitid videmur ab ea expulsi, quando Deo, Jesu Christo, atque ipsi Eeclesie 
per charitatem affixi sumus.” 
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by a second, and recommended as an entirely safe guide by a third, 
he must be regarded as satisfying in a preéminent degree the infal- 
lible insight of the popes into the subject of morals. What, then, 
is the character of his teaching ? we are properly led to ask. In 
some parts it is deeply smitten with the plague of laxity. It con- 
tains maxims which no self-respecting man would wish to utter in 
the market-place. On the subject of prevarication, Liguori vies 
with Escobar, or any of those whom Pascal impaled with the sharp 
weapons of his logic and satire.! 

The character and conduct of the popes come properly into 
consideration. Here we have no wholesale charges to make. 
Probably a majority of the popes have been men of respectable 
character and conduct, as the world reckons respectability. But 
it is well known that some have not been of this stamp. Roman 
Catholic writers describe some of them as mere worldlings, care- 
less of the spiritual welfare of the church, and absorbed in the 
pursuit of wealth or political advantage. Roman Catholic writers 
describe others of them as vicious and wicked men. Hefele 
records facts most damaging to the character of Vigilius.? Al- 
zog does. not hesitate to say that for a period in the tenth cen- 
tury the papal chair was filled by vicious boys, and the willing 
creatures of the vile tricksters who at that time ruled the politics 
of Rome.’ Baronius describes Sergius III., who stood at the 
head of this period of disorder and shame, as “the servant of all 
the vices,” * and assigns a kindred character to several of his near 

1 “ Quis interrogatus de aliquo, quod expedit celare, potest respondere, dico 
non, id est dico verbum non. Cardenas de hoc dubitat, sed, salvo meliori con- 
silio, videtur immerito, cum verbum dico vere duplicem sensum habeat ; sig- 
nificat enim proferre, et asserere, in nostro autem sensu dico idem est ac 
profero.” — Liguori, Theol. Moral., lib. iii. tract. ii. dub. iv. n. 151. 

“ Reus, aut testis, a judice non legitime interrogatus, potest jurare, se nescire 
crimen, quod revera scit; subintelligendo, nescire crimen, de quo legitime pos- 
sit inquiri, vel nescire ad deponendam.” — Ibid., n. 154. 

“ Queritur an reus legitime interrogatus possit negare crimen, etiam cum 
juramento, si grave damnum ex confessione ipsi immineat? Negant Elbel 
cum D. Thom. et quidem probabilius, quia reus tenetur tune pro communi bono 
damnum illud subire. Sed satis probabiliter, Lugo, Tamb., Sanch., Sporer, item 
Elbel, Carden. cum Nav., Less., Sa et Fill. et aliis pluribus, dicunt posse reum, 
si sibi immineat pena mortis, vel carceris, aut exilii perpetui, amissionis omnium 
bonorum, triremium, et similis, negare crimen, etiam cum juramento (saltem 
sine peccato gravi), subintelligendo se non commisse quatenus teneatur illud 
fateri, modo sit spes vitandi poenam.” — Ibid., n. 156. 

2 Conciliengeschichte, § 208, et passim. 8 Kirchengeschichte, § 192. 

4 “Tile nefandus, homo vitiorum omnium servus.” (Annal. Eccl., tom. x. 
anno 908.) Baronius does not know how to get over this time of infamy, except 
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successors. Hefele speaks of the era beginning with Benedict 
IX., in the eleventh century, as well-nigh duplicating the papal 
disgrace of the preceding century.1 One may make a liberal dis- 
count on the description which Petrarch gave of the papal court 
at Avignon, and a farther discount on the Pope’s responsibility 
for the state of his court, and still enough will be left, along with 
other evidence, to deeply shadow the reputation of several of the 
Avignon pontiffs. Cardinal Hergenréther does not attempt to 
save the character of Alexander VI.,? and various writers in the 
Romish communion have painted him as a monster of iniquity.® 
Several in the papal list are made to stand at no great distance 
from the Borgian infamy. Such facts, we claim, have a most 
intimate connection with the subject of infallibility. To deny tl.is 
is to deny the ethical standpoint of the New Testament, and to 
step down upon the plane of pagan magic. The New Testament 
everywhere links religious insight with holy character. To pre- 
dicate their independence is to fall into an anti-Christian way of 
thinking. In fine, it is morally and philosophically grotesque to 
make doctrinal infallibility the attachment of an official position. 
Think of a worldling, a trickster, an adulterer, being lifted up, 
the instant he passes through the gateway of office, to the char- - 
acter of an infallible organ of moral and religious truth! Such 
an arrangement presumes upon a divine sovereignty over human 
faculties which puts to the blush anything that Calvin ever said. 
To gain anything like an appearance of reasonable conformity to 


by denying that the iniquitous incumbents were real popes, —an assumption 
that has its inconveniences ; for, if a bad Pope makes an interregnum, and the 
church has been able so often to endure an interregnum plus a wicked de facto 
incumbent, the conclusion is not far off that it could dispense with the papacy 
altogether, and still enjoy a very comfortable survival. 

1 Conciliengeschichte, § 538. 

2 Conciliengeschichte fortgesetzt von Card. Hergenréther, § 873. The cardinal 
says of Alexander: “His contemporaries believed the worst of him, a fact hav- 
ing its ground in his actual moral defects. His excessive love for his children, 
begotten in sacrilegious lust, and his endeavor to render them the founders 
of a powerful dynasty, robbed even his political supervision of all the fruits 
which it might have borne. His private life also, after he ascended the first 
throne of the world, did not correspond with his position and duties. He was a 
stone of stumbling to believers, and to the unbelieving a subject for scoffing.” 

8 Dollinger, in one of his earlier works, wrote of Alexander VI.: “For the 
satisfaction of his lusts, for the enrichment and elevation of his family, he had 
hitherto lived ; for these he also lived as Pope ; for these he employed his high 
dignity ; for these he used any means, lying and breach of trust, even murder 
and poison.” (Quoted by Professor Prentice.) 
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ethical requirements, it ought to be supposed that a divine election 
secures always one of the holiest of the race for the papal chair. 
But this supposition, as we have seen, is woefully contradicted 
by the facts. Besides, supposing the agency of the cardinals to 
be continued, it would only throw back the difficulty. It would 
involve also the remarkable conclusion that the Italians are God’s 
chosen people; for they have had a very large proportion of the 
popes, and it is still understood that it is hardly possible to place 
any one but an Italian in the papal chair. 

A word respecting the political bearing of the subject. It is 
evident that the presumed infallibility of the Pope gives a strict 
prescriptive force to any ex cathedra utterance of his on the rela- 
tion of Church and State. A specially famous utterance of this 
kind is the bull Unam Sanctam of Boniface VIII. Dollinger 
seems to have regarded this bull as ea cathedra, for his objection 
to it was specified as one reason why he could not accept the 
dogma of infallibility. Liberatore quotes it over and over again 
as a dogmatic bull having the unqualified force of infallible 
teaching.! The bull was cited by an ecumenical council, the fifth 
Lateran, in such a way as to confirm at least the concluding 
sentence. Even Gallicans have allowed this sentence to be ex 
cathedra. But such is its scope, in the light of the Vatican de- 
crees, that it can easily be made to legitimate all the authority 
claimed in the preceding portion of the papal manifesto. Now 
this unequivocal manifesto condemns the notion that Church and 
State are coordinate powers, each supreme in its own sphere, and 
declares that such a doctrine is no better than Manichzan dualism, 
or the setting up a second God as the rival and opponent of the 
true Deity. In fact, it takes away from the State every shred of 
real autonomy, and makes the temporal sovereign nothing more 
than the instrument of the Pope for the performance of certain 


1 La Chiesa e lo Stato, pp. 13, 23, 99, 226, 421. It is worthy of note that 
the articles which make up the book of Liberatore were published originally in 
the Civdta Cattolica, a periodical which received the express commendation of 
Pius [X., and must be regarded as, in a sense, a papal organ. This seems to 
enforce the conclusion that the Jesuitico-papal standpoint of the present is 
identical with that of Boniface VIII. in the bull Unam Sanctam. Not only 
does Liberatore approve that bull, but he repeats its principles in detail. 
“The authority of the church,” he says, “is the authority of Christ himself, 
who governs the faithful here below through his Vicar. . . . The tribunal of 
the church is higher than the civil* Now the superior tribunal is able to 
revise the causes of the inferior.” (Pp. 34, 46.) 
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functions which it is not convenient for the Pope to perform in 
person.! 

Immeasurable consequences are thus seen to be involved in the 
dogma of papal infallibility. So far as theory can avail, it turns 
the Roman Catholic Church into one great Jesuit house, where 
the subject, before the will of the superior, is to be as a stick in 
the hand, an unresisting and obedient instrument. But theory, it 
is to be observed, is no certain pledge of a corresponding practice. 
The Pope may have a firm hold upon the hierarchy ; but Roman 
Catholic rulers and the Roman Catholic laity in all ranks are 
likely, in no small measure, to suit their own convenience about 
giving heed to papal orders which trench upon the civil sphere. 
Even at the height of the medieval system, there was scarcely a 
single aggressive pontiff who was not met with more or less of 
successful defiance; and surely the atmosphere of these times 
does not tend to nurture meek submission to pretentious author- 
ity. The papal monarchy, as defined by the theologians, can 
never come anywhere near realization. They have overshot the 
mark, as if madness itself had drawn the bow, and so have pro- 
vided for themselves an extra source of humiliation. In saying 
this, however, we are far from denying that special combinations 
and exigencies may temporarily give great political weight to the 
Pope, and arm him with a potency for grievous mischief. We 
say mischief, for the Pope must be expected in general to rule in 


1 The tenor of the bull may be seen from the following extracts: “We 
learn from the words of the gospel that in his [the Pope’s] power are the two 
swords, the spiritual and the temporal. . . . Both, therefore, are in the power 
of the church, the spiritual sword and the material ; the latter to be used for 
the church, the former by the church, the one in the hand of the priest, the 
other in the hands of kings and soldiers, but wielded according to the will and 
sufferance of the priest... . If the earthly power transgresses, it is to be 
judged by the spiritual ; if a lower rank of the spiritual transgresses, it is to 
be judged by the superior ; if the highest spiritual rank is at fault, it is to be 
judged by God alone. . . . This authority, even if it has been given to man, 
and is exercised through man, is not a human, but rather a divine power, given 
by divine sentence to Peter. . . . Whoever, therefore, resists this power thus 
ordained of God, resists the ordination of God, unless, as Manicheus imagines, 
there are two principles, which we judge to be false and heretical. . . . More- 
over, we declare, say, and define that to be subject to the Roman pontiff is for 
every human being altogether necessary to salvation.” (Raynaldus, anno 1302. 

A sentence in the recent encyclical of Leo XIII. could easily be interpreted 
to mean about the same thing as the strong declarations of the bull Unam 
Sanctam. We refer to this: “It pertains to the pontiff, not merely to rule the 
church, but in general so to order the actions of Christian citizens that they 
may properly accord with the hope of obtaining eternal salvation.” 
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the interest of his own absolutism. Moreover, if in any particular 
instance his decision should be on the right side, the interference 
of a bogus god in the affairs of the nations would be almost cer- 
tain to provoke a resentment that would largely offset any good 
result. Healthy human nature must be afraid to take even a 
benefit from the hands of consolidated priesteraft. 

But, apart from its political bearing, the dogma of papal in- 
fallibility must be regarded as a menace to Christian society. Its 
promulgation (viewed in itself rather than in the motive of its 
agents) was the supreme sacrilege of the nineteenth century, —a 
sacrilege against history, against the ethical standard of the New 
Testament, against human freedom. The attempt to bind such a 
dogma upon intellect and conscience must work disaster. In minds 
sufficiently well-informed to know something about the crooked- 
ness of the papal record, its natural tendency must be to produce 
either a desperation of dogmatism or a desperation of unbelief, 
— either a stubbornness infected with the poison of dishonesty 
and self-deception in holding on to a predetermined faith, or a 
disgust with that faith not easily restrained from passing over 
into a reckless disregard of all religion. Providence, it is true, 
may ultimately provide a compensation for these evil results; but 
this hope is no ground for a modified estimate of the Vatican 
decrees. 


H.. C. Sheldon. 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. 





THE IDEAL COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


Ir is not as easy to-day as it was a few years ago to explain 
what is meant by a college. The term could then have been 
illustrated by reference to a well-known class of existing institu- 
tions. But these institutions have since suffered changes so 
considerable that the original type has been almost effaced, and 
so diverse that one may well doubt if any new species can be 
framed elastic enough to embrace the leading individual charac- 
teristics. In a few cases the college has been transformed into the 
university ; but in most cases it is still in travail with an issue 
no man can foresee. Yet the parental longings are for some- 
‘thing different from the ancestral type ; and I think we shall make 


no great error in assuming that a university is the ultimate goal 
of desire. 
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What, then, is a university? In its broadest sense, it is a focus 
of human civilization, whose rays it gathers up, intensifies, and 
freely reflects. It is the organized home of all the arts and sci- 
ences, of literature and philosophy, of the entire spiritual posses- 
sious of mankind. But as these treasures can be preserved only in 
and through mind, it lies in the very idea of them that they should 
be communicated from generation to generation. It is, therefore, 
the function of the university to teach. But the university is still 
more than the treasury and the dispensary of human knowledge. 
It is the nursery in which knowledge is cultivated, the forcing- 
house in which. its growth is systematically hastened, the laboratory 
in which it is carefully tested, the workshop in which it is repaired 
and remoulded. The university is set for the defense, but also for 
the increase, of knowledge. And it serves its dual end, as well as 
meets the individual's demand for higher training, by communicat- 
ing what is known, while at the same time pushing investigations 
and research into that unexplored domain which, like a limitless 
ocean, challenges on all sides the petty kingdom of our know- 
ledge. For this reason the university is the proper domicile of 
the specialist. And we are coming to think of it as a collection 
of special schools, that is to say, of departments, like law, medi- 
cine, theology, and engineering, in which an elementary training 
is given in the requirements for special professions, or of depart- 
ments like physics, philosophy, history, and biology, in which the 
student pursues highly specialized and advanced work, which in 
many cases is also a requirement for a profession. The “ note” of 
the university, to adopt Newman’s favorite term, is specialization. 
Of this specialization the German universities supply us with ad- 
mirable examples. I do not say they are perfect, or even as per- 
fect as they might be ; for I am democratic enough to think they 
are somewhat narrow in keeping technical instruction from a cur- 
riculum that has always included law and medicine. My own 
opinion is that the ideal university should aim at breadth of range 
as well as intensity of operation. For it there is nothing com- 
mon or unclean in the whole realm of the knowable. Let us say, 
then, that comprehensiveness and specialization are the fundamen- 
tal notes of a university. 

The students of the university are prepared to enter into the 
professions of law, medicine, theology, teaching, engineering, 
farming, or any other of the vocations for which their studies in 
the humanities, arts, or sciences constitute a preparation. Eache 
graduate has been specially fitted for a definite work in life. This 
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justifies us in designating the instruction received at the univer- 
sity professional education. It is true that in the present con- 
dition of our universities they also aim to produce liberal culture. 
But they are confessedly in a transitional state. And I find it 
impossible to describe their proper function, —a function which 
they really discharge in Germany, — without considering them as 
primarily devoted to the fostering of those uncommon studies by 
which men are fitted for the more intellectual vocations of society. 
The university is the most highly differentiated organ of the 
spiritual life of mankind; and its function in the body politic is 
like that of the brain in the economy of animal life. It secures 
insight, direction, and control to supplement the more or less 
automatic activities of the lower organs. 

This delimitation of the scope and aims of the university, though 
it may run counter to existing facts and names in America, ac- 
cords, I believe, with the latent thought and ideal of every reflect- 
ing educator. At any rate, it has brought out the contrast be- 
tween professional and non-professional or (as it is more generally 
called) liberal education. And if it be admitted that specialism 
and professionalism are the ends of university teaching, the culture 
of man as man must be the object of the ideal college education. 
So far all is clear. But when we proceed to inquire how that 
culture shall be produced, or wherein this education shall consist, 
we find a variety of views which, though perhaps partly, is yet 
not altogether due to the standing confusion between professional 
and liberal education. 

It would conduce to clearness upon this subject, if the end 
of a college education could be formulated with the same defi- 
niteness as the end of a legal, medical, or other technical educa- 
tion. To say that it is the culture of man as man may be true 
enough, but the statement is not free from vagueness. A com- 
mon mode of escaping the difficulty is to put it behind the pic- 
tures of a mythological psychology. The mind, it is said, is a 
bundle of faculties ; and the training of these faculties is the object 
of a liberal education. In the language of common life, educa- 
tion sharpens our wits. The picture is graphic. And who would 
not be convinced by a vision of the professor as grinder, Homer as 
grindstone, and the freshman as dull-eyed blade? Unfortunately 
for this pictorial explanation, modern psychology forbids our 
speaking of mental faculties, much less founding upon them a 
theory of education. If we must have a picture of our conscious 
life, it seems less to resemble a storehouse of powers, latent and 
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active, than a continuous stream of variegated appearances which 
we call thoughts and feelings, or, in more technical language, 
psychoses. And from this point of view a liberal education ought 
to signify an enrichment of the actual contents of our mental 
life. 

But this view of liberal education as a sharpening of faculties 
can be shown inadequate even from its own psychological stand- 
point. Is the faculty to be whetted observation? Then, for its 
cultivation, give me, not the student “with blinded eyesight 
poring over miserable books,” but —the man-milliner. Or is it 
the power of correct reasoning you desire to foster? Apply your- 
self, then, not to the harmless manipulation of relations of ab- 
stract space and number, but to the living realities of business, 
in which the struggle for life and survival of the fittest will evoke 
all your originality in the framing of premises and all your in- 
sight and caution in making inferences from them. Or must the 
will be trained? Is the strength of resolution, or self-control, or 
decision of character, the monopoly of the student ? Rather, must 
we not confess that the strong in will are more apt to be found in 
those vocations whose exercise is attended with risks and dangers? 
They are on the field of battle, in the hospital, on the captain’s 
bridge, in the engine-room, on the exchange, in the counting- 
house, and most of all, perhaps, in the council chamber, where 
rulers, who speculate in votes and men, play the high game of 
statecraft. 

I conclude, then, that merely for the training of a boy’s powers, 
a liberal education is not the most effective means nor the college 
the proper arena. Some other justification must be sought for 
requiring of youth protracted and arduous study which is not 
intended as a preparation for any profession, and which, in the 
great majority of cases, has no such indirect result. And to face 
this difficulty at once, I venture to assert that the only vindica- 
tion of the outlay of energy, time, and money devoted to college 
education is that knowledge is a good in itself. The attempt to 
justify it as useful for some ulterior end — as, for example, success 
in life — is not less preposterous than the defense of righteousness 
on the ground that it has the promise of the life to come. Virtue 
and knowledge approve themselves as Goods to the soul that has 
them. They have approved themselves as Goods to the countless 
generations that have labored in the moralization and civilization 
of mankind. And we only degrade them when, to stem that ma- 
terialization of modern life which measures all worth in terms of 
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money, we attempt to recommend them on other grounds than 
their own inherent excellence and adaptation to the noblest long- 
ings of the soul. It is true we may express our thought of their 
absolute worth in different language. We may paint the low, 
brutish, and nasty condition of a vicious and ignorant race or in- 
dividual. We may describe the ideally good man as a member 
of the kingdom of God, or the ideally educated man as a spec- 
tator of all time and all existence. Or we may define the par- 
ticular kinds of excellence exhibited. The virtuous man is just, 
kind, truthful, temperate, and courageous. The educated man, 
as compared with the uneducated, sees more, feels more, wants 
more, is interested in a vastly greater variety of objects, and, in 
short, leads a larger, fuller, and richer life. He is touched by 
emotions, haunted by thoughts, and moved by ideals which are 
incommunicable to minds that have not been nourished at the 
breasts of human science and culture. The masses of men live on 
stimuli that come from the here and the now. But education mul- 
tiplies objects of interest throughout the limitless expanse of space 
and the ever during course of time. It has been said that the 
object of education is to train men to think. It were truer to 
say it gives them something to think about. It is not in the 
activity of thinking (which seems to be evoked by all sorts of occa- 
sions), but by the abundance and excellence of material upon 
which thought operates, that the man of liberal education is the 
superior of his fellow thinkers. 

If this be a right conception of the end of a liberal education, 
it would seem to imply a mastery of all human knowledge. And, 
indeed, I should assert that this would be the goal of education 
if a man lived long enough, and had no other duties than self- 
culture. The counterfeit presentment of the race, such an intel- 
lectual leviathan could be satisfied with nothing less than the 
contents of all human intellects. His own Highest Good, on the 
mental side, would consist in assimilating and reacting upon that 
aggregate of knowledge which now exists in the disjecta membra 
of individual minds. Even an infinitesimal approach to this ideal 
suffices to lift men to the rank of the immortals. Endowed with 
reflection besides, such men turn out Aristotles and Hegels; en- 
dowed with feeling and imagination, they become Dantes and 
Goethes. But we are here dealing with the education of ordinary 
mortals who, at the age of nineteen or twenty, shall be ready for 
business or the professional training of the university, which has 
been already described. And the question is, what, according to 
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our conception of the end of a liberal education, should be the 
training of such youth during the four years just preceding, that 
is to say, between the age of fifteen and nineteen, or sixteen and 
twenty? I assume — and the experience of European countries 
proves —that at fifteen or sixteen a boy who has been properly 
trained can pass on the subjects (or the equivalents thereof) re- 
quired for matriculation at Princeton, Cornell, or Yale; and my 
inquiry is into the kind of education he should receive during the 
next four years of his life, whatever is to be his vocation or pro- 
fession. 

When we consider the multiplicity and extent of human know- 
ledge, the attempt to determine what is essential to a liberal cul- 
ture looks altogether hopeless. Yet, however numerous our sci- 
ences, there are, in a last analysis, only three objects of knowledge. 
These are man, nature, and God. But theology and philosophy, 
which treat of God and his relation to man and nature, are too 
abstract and technical for the juvenile minds whose education we 
are here discussing, though of course their moral and religious 
training ought by no means to be neglected. Conduct being, as 
Mr. Arnold has said, three fourths of life, no sane theory of a 
boy’s education can afford to overlook it. But formal instruction 
in the principles of virtue and piety seems to have little influence 
upon practice ; and it may well be doubted if the college can do 
more for a boy than surround him with the spiritual influences 
that emanate from its members. The whole subject is one of 
great practical difficulty. But it need not occupy us longer in 
this attempt to determine the constituents of a liberal education. 
Abstracting, then, from philosophy and theology, both theoretical 
and practical, the sole remaining objects of knowledge are man 
and the world external to him. If I may be allowed to designate 
naturalistic all the sciences that deal with nature in any of its 
aspects or divisions (including, therefore, chemistry, physics, and 
geometry, as well as botany, physiology, geology, and the rest), 
and if I may in the same way designate humanistic all the sciences 
that deal with the life, achievements, and products of humanity, 
the problem of the essentials of a liberal education will consist in 
making a right selection of humanistic and of naturalistic studies. 
That this cannot be done by the boy who has yet to be trained in 
both is a self-evident conclusion, however counter to much of our 
current practice. That way madness lies—a madness none the 
less fatal that it is well-nigh universal. 

If, then, we attempt the selection, thus giving the boy the 
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benefit of the experience of his elders, we should, I suppose, all 
require both language and mathematics. We may call geometry, 
because it is a doctrine of space, a naturalistic science; but, 
along with algebra, trigonometry, etc., it occupies a unique posi- 
tion in our knowledge. Pure mathematics, in short, is the uni- 
versal form of the naturalistic sciences ; its formulz are the terms 
in which their laws must be expressed in order to satisfy com- 
pletely the demands of the scientific intellect. The goal of every 
science of nature is to become applied mathematics. And this 
goal has actually been attained by physics, which is the basal sci- 
ence of nature. Accordingly, we may regard mathematics as the 
portal of all scientific culture. And we must require our youth 
to master as much algebra, geometry, and trigonometry as is re- 
quired for subsequent courses in mechanics, heat, electricity, mag- 
netism, acoustics, and optics. To demand the mathematics and 
leave the physics optional would be much like building a house 
with the chance of its always remaining empty. It is true there 
would be, in both cases, a certain activity, from which, no doubt, 
discipline would come ; but in a world so full of actual problems, 
no one needs to invent oceasions for the exercise of his powers. 
And, furthermore, whatever training comes from mathematical 
studies per se arises from insight into the nature of demonstrative 
reasoning, whose value is apt to be overestimated both by those 
who live in it and by those who are ignorant of it. But this gain, 
I apprehend, whatever may be its value, can be secured in a very 
short time, and from the study of geometry alone. ‘ Now I know 
what reasoning is,” said Lincoln, on mastering the first book of 
Euclid ; and it seems to me other boys have the same experience. 
If Plato allowed none ignorant of geometry to enter his academy, 
it must be remembered that the condition was easily satisfied. 
Altogether, then, I consider elementary mathematics an essential 
of a liberal education, not because, as is generally said, it is a 
good mental discipline, but because it is the indispensable con- 
dition of the study of the principal sciences of nature. By means 
of it we unlock the mysteries of the physical world, which is the 
one pole of our intellectual interest, as man himself is the other. 
Somewhat the same prerogative rank must be assigned to lan- 
guage in the realm of humanistic studies. The use of speech, 
with all that speech implies, is what distinguishes man from the 
lower animals. And language is at once the instrument and the 
record of human thought. Whatever gives precision to our use 
of words gives precision to the thinking that goes on by means of 
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the words. Ignorance of language entails obscurity of thought. 
But not only is the study of language conducive to exact think- 
ing, it also enlarges the area over which our thoughts may range. 
For the knowledge of mankind is embodied in their vocabulary : 
the study of the words and forms of our own or other languages 
furnishes us with information about the things they represent. 
To say that we should investigate things, and not words, is to 
ignore the connection between them. Watch the child assimi- 
lating the knowledge of the race through successive additions to 
his infantile vocabulary, or reflect how the man of science em- 
bodies his observations and experiments in a new word or sen- 
tence. Words are not dead things; they are quick with the 
mental life of mankind. The man whose vocabulary is limited 
to three hundred words remains an ignorant peasant, but in thrice 
three thousand words lie the possibilities of his son becoming a 
Milton or a Burke. 

This vindication of the study of language as a part of a liberal 
education leaves unsettled the question what language or lan- 
guages should be studied. We should all be disposed to put 
English first. But owing to the psychological law that nothing 
can be studied in isolation, that all knowledge is obtained by 
making comparisons and distinctions, we must hold it to be true 
that the man who knows only one language does not know even 
that. What other language should be taken along with English 
cannot, I think, be doubtful. For illustrating the science of 
grammar and the principles of language generally, no modern 
tongue is so effective as Latin. In its inflectional and synthetic 
structure Latin is a complete contrast to English. Yet, as its 
vocabulary has been a large tributary to our own speech, it is not, 
like other dead languages, removed from the region of our prac- 
tical interest and sympathy. Furthermore, as it was once the 
universal medium of communication throughout the civilized 
world, it is still indispensable to the lawyer, the doctor, the 
clergyman, and the teacher. And though not directly necessary 
in the practice of other professions, the knowledge of it is the 
best introduction to its daughters, — French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, — one or more of which are nowadays required 
in every curriculum of technical education. For these reasons I 
should prescribe Latin throughout the entire college course, — 
say three recitations a week. And as, apart from its utility, its 
reflex action on the understanding of language in general, and of 
our own in particular, is (along with the literary culture to be 
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deseribed hereafter) the ground of this requirement, it would 
follow that, in the teaching of Latin, English should be kept con- 
stantly in view. But this will not, of course, supersede direct 
instruction in our own language, which is still too much neglected. 
We have the evidence of Professor March that college juniors 
make more mistakes about the exact meaning of English than 
of Greek words. A liberal education certainly implies an accu- 
rate knowledge of the meaning of the words of our own tongue. 
And, more than this, it should imply skill in the art of putting 
them together into sentences and paragraphs. This acquisition is 
the fruit of practice and of a minute study of the typical produc- 
tions of our classic writers of prose. Linguistic and rhetorical 
training is thus scarcely separable from literary culture, of which 
I shall have next to speak. 

Language is the vestibule of the humanities, as mathematics 
of the science of nature. But the great humanistic disciplines 
are history and literature: the one a sober exhibition of what 
has happened to, and been achieved by, man; the other an ar- 
tistic picture of his deepest thoughts and feelings. Wordsworth 
has described poetry (which is the quintessence of literature) as 
“the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge.” Certainly po- 
etry gives us our most perfect knowledge of man ; for the poet’s 
insight reveals to us depths of the human soul invisible to all but 
the seer. We know Macbeth better than we know our nearest 
friend. And not only so, but our knowledge of Shakespeare’s 
men and women has an intuitiveness and a universality that are 
wanting in our knowledge of actual persons. This is because, as 
Coleridge has well said, Shakespeare’s characters are individual- 
izations of the type. Such is the truth we find in the poetry of 
Sophocles and of Goethe and of all the choice and master spirits 
who have sung for the race. Yet the glory of the poet is not his 
message but the manner of its delivery. His words are winged 
with images and associations that arouse in other minds a wave 
of responsive emotion, driving their “dead thoughts over the 
universe like withered leaves to quicken a new birth.” And we 
may say that the aim of poetry is to produce just this emotion. 
But in awakening within us sympathy and love for what is ex- 
alted, beautiful, and good, poetry ennobles our lives, while at the 
same time it gives them a rare stimulus and enlargement. The 
culture to which it ministers is so invaluable because it is at once 
intellectual, esthetic, and practical. To a certain extent this has 
always been recognized. Among the Greeks, the study of Homer 
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and the poets was an indispensable part of a liberal education. 
And when in the modern world Latin and Greek were made the 
essentials of all learning, it was because the literatures of Greece 
and Rome were the only means then in existence for the attain- 
ment of a literary culture. That old curriculum will be for our 
children a thing of the past. But at present it seems to me to be 
modified very unwisely. For if one or both of the classical lan- 
guages are nowadays required in a course of study, they are 
dropped before the student has sufficiently mastered them as in- 
struments of literary culture ; while, on the other hand, no equiva- 
lent substitute is demanded in English literature. This is all the 
more deplorable in the New World where, in the general absence 
of the fine arts, literature is the sole fountain that might nourish 
ideal aspiration in our youth and save them from the remorseless 
grip of an all too materialistic civilization. The love and appre- 
ciation of literature is not the privilege of the few, but, in capa- 
bility at least, a common heritage. And to awaken this dormant 
capacity, which our present training generally ignores, seems to 
me one of the highest functions of a liberal education. The 
boon survives through life, to which it is a daily benediction. 
And for such a return I cannot think a training in rhetoric and 
English language and literature extending over four years at the 
rate of three recitations a week a disproportionate expenditure of 
the student’s time. So much, at all events, I should like to see 
required of every boy in college. 

But with this, as it seems to me, most effective provision for 
linguistic and literary culture, it will be impossible to maintain 
Greek as a required study in the college. I have come to this con- 
clusion with a regret akin to remorse, because I am deeply sensi- 
ble of our indebtedness to Greek art, Greek literature, and Greek 
philosophy for much that is refining and ennobling in our modern 
civilization. But Latin we cannot omit; and as between the 
Greek and the English language and literature, I consider the 
latter the more important constituent in the education of our boys. 
For the English-speaking nations it is the natural and the best 
source of literary culture. And scarcely an argument can be ad- 
vanced for the current practice of supplanting it by Greek which 
would not equally apply to Hebrew. Nevertheless, many boys, for 
very proper reasons, will be advised by their parents and tutors 
to undertake the study of Greek. Others, the great majority, 
will turn to French or German, because of their practical utility 
in almost every one of the higher spheres of life. And in our 
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ideal college I should provide instruction, elementary and ad- 
vanced, in all three languages, but require on entrance as much 
knowledge of one of them as is now required in Greek. The 
language so selected should be studied for the next two years, — 
say with two recitations a week, — after which, if not continued, 
another of the remaining two should be taken in its place. In 
this way a boy who, on reaching the middle of his course, came to 
feel that the omission of some one language (say Greek) had been 
a mistake, would still have an opportunity of rectifying it. 
Besides literature, the other great humanistic discipline is his- 
tory. So long as the proper study of mankind is man, our boys 
will need to know something of the doings and achievements and 
sufferings of the generations that have gone before us. An edu- 
cated youth has his mind open to the past and the distant as well 
as to the present and the near. A lover of his own people, he is 
yet interested in the destinies of the nations. Devoted to his 
own household, his heart yet expands to the range of the entire 
family of mankind. His sympathy stirs his knowledge, and his 
knowledge broadens his sympathy. And as his studies proceed, 
a sense of the continuity of human life comes over him, time- 
marks fade away, and past and present are precipitated as an in- 
distinguishable unity. The dead, he feels, are not wholly dead ; 
they live, where moths cannot corrupt, in the spiritual heritage of 
their descendants. In studying the lives they lived and the insti- 
tutions they established, he sees he is analyzing the historical and 
political atmosphere in which we live and have our being. And, 
in fact, there is no other way of knowing what we are except by 
studying how we came to be what we are. As then no Amer- 
ican boy should be called liberally educated who has not had a 
course in American history, our ideal curriculum would prescribe 
at least two years of previous work in European history, the whole 
to be followed by a final course in Economics and Finance. And 
for these studies there would be needed at least two recitations a 
week throughout the four years of the college training. Why 
history is nowadays seldom required for a liberal education is 
easier to explain than to justify. When the old curriculum arose, 
students mastered the classical languages so thoroughly that they 
were able to read the Greek and Roman historians, who had then 
no rivals among the moderns. In relaxing the classical require- 
ments we have allowed history as well as literature to slip out 
of the course, at least to all practical intents. Thus boys leave 


our colleges and universities without knowing enough of history 
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and political science to exercise intelligently the duties of citizen- 
ship. 

I have already spoken of philosophy. In general, it is too ab- 
stract and speculative for a requirement in the curriculum of a 
college intended for boys under twenty years of age. On the 
other hand, the study of the laws and phenomena of mind seems 
as essential in a liberal education as the study of the laws and phe- 
nomena of matter. Besides, the modern science of psychology is as 
little speculative as physics, chemistry, or biology. It is also an 
indispensable supplement to these sciences of which it is the nat- 
ural sequent in a complete curriculum of study. Much the 
same might be said for logic in its relation to mathematics. And 
though there is a good deal in ethics beyond the range of boys of 
nineteen, at least its analytical and practical portions should by 
no means be omitted. In fine, while I should prescribe for the 
first three years of the college course three recitations a week in 
mathematics and physics, I would reserve that time in the senior 
year for an elementary course in logic, psychology, and ethics. 

To mathematics, physics, and the humanities we have now as- 
signed thirteen recitations a week. The remaining two or three 
must be devoted to the inductive sciences of nature. And of 
these, chemistry, as doctrine of the elements of matter, should 
come in the freshman year, to be followed in the sophomore by 
physiology, the science of the functions of living beings. These 
sciences will be studied for the sake of acquiring knowledge only. 
But for the next two years the student should be required to 
select one of a number of continuous courses arranged for the 
purpose of giving him some experience of scientific work, some 
insight into scientific methods, and, what is the end of all, some 
glimpse of nature’s workings from the point of view of the man 
of science. I can imagine such a course in geology, mineralogy, 
and paleontology. But to particularize these parallel lines of 
allied subjects is a matter of no moment at present. It is enough 
to have indicated their scope and object. 

Indeed, it may be objected that I have, in the last paragraph 
and throughout, already particularized and formulated too much. 
I have, however, a deep conviction that the more or less random 
courses taken by students in our higher institutions of learning 
are not those best adapted to give a liberal education. No doubt 
the evil is explicable. Perhaps the chief cause, apart from our 
imitation of the German university in the absence of the German 
gymnasium, is that two or three years are generally lost in the 
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process of preparing boys for college. And colleges make the 
mistake of allowing boys to elect studies when they are too inex- 
perienced to make good use of the privilege. We encourage 
specialization even when no general training has preceded. In 
the expectation that the half-trained youth may add some infin- 
itesimal fraction to the stock of human knowledge, we sacrifice his 
own liberal culture. But knowledge exists for the sake of man, and 
not man for the sake of knowledge. ‘To enforce this principle, 
we must distinguish sharply between the college and the univer- 
sity; and while making everything in the latter elective, require 
of boys who can pass at fifteen or sixteen what are now called 
university entrance examinations some such college training in 
the humanistic disciplines and the sciences of nature as I have 
here attempted to describe and vindicate. The establishment or 
resurrection of colleges of this type (whether as a part of or apart 
from existing universities), in which comparatively small endow- 
ments would effect great results, is the erying desideratum of our 
educational system, which, possibly by reason of the multiplica- 
tion of “ Universities,” is threatened with a loss of the very idea 
of a liberal education. 


J. G. Schurman. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 





ALEXANDER SMITH. 


WHEN rare men die young, such as mark their way with pre- 
sagings of genius, we cherish their work as we do the visions of 
the upland, while yet are denied to us the grander reaches from 
mountain heights. Much as we prize the impulse of these poten- 
tial minds, age alone gives to their thought that ripe distinction 
and maturity which shall make them indisputable masters ; hints 
of power, of resources, open glimpses of a scope and breadth that 
make us marvel at what might be the crowning fruition. There 
are instances of such genius, minds that have flashed as meteors 
across the literary sky, and then, without warning, have left us; 
tentative minds, yet, as signals, emitting such fire and beauty as 
make the world sad at the untimely taking off. Of this class, 
circumstances have much to do with the degree of brilliancy 
and attainment by which they are recognized. Byron, through 
the intensity of his individual traits, touched a popular chord, and 
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suddenly rose to almost unexampled recognition. He was enabled 
through the glitter of his personality, and through the distin- 
guishing features of his poetic creations, to draw the eyes of the 
reading world to himself ; a certain audacious defiance allied to 
an abnormal dramatic, if not heroic attitude gave Byron a wide 
fame, and a perilous eminence. Keats and Shelley, with minds 
of finer grain, of more delicately poetic fibre, and of more exact- 
ing artistic feeling and spirit, lived and died with no such recog- 
nition or favor from the common voice ; for the poetry of these, 
unlike Byron’s, had but few readers while yet they lived. The 
three were contemporaneous, and all died young; Keats very 
young, misinterpreted, unsung, and broken-hearted. Byron’s 
powers and tendency, it may be said, exemplified a nearer ap- 
proach to maturity than did those of Shelley or Keats, but the 
three, respectively, left alike traces of marvelous poetic quality 
and distinction. 

It is not, therefore, fair always to classify or to discriminate 
between writers by their limited and often fragmentary work, but 
by their high initiatory marks, which point unerringly to their pos- 
sible range of thought and quality of genius. There are but few 
of such as these named whom the world can so confidently appro- 
priate, but there is a larger group of writers (we speak of Eng- 
lish authors) familiar to our minds, who, though having fallen 
short in promise, have yet, dying young, left some things so excel- 
lent and beautiful that men reverently cherish their excellence 
and beauty ; of these, Alexander Smith is a noble, even an excep- 
tionally noble example. Born and bred to laborious conditions, 
he won not only recognition, but an unmistakably eminent place 
in human letters. We need not discuss the determination and 
tendency of the will to master mean conditions and carve out the 
career that Nature forecasts in her endowments, nor need we dwell 
on the often-repeated experience of men with rare gifts, whom 
untoward fate has seemed to especially confront and contravene 
with harassment and defeat, for we never could, by any general 
survey, establish an order or theory that would meet, or adequately 
account for, vagaries and vicissitudes of this nature, nor that 
would challenge contradiction. 

Alexander Smith’s life had an interior conflict beyond any 
theory of accountability or compensations, and furnishes an in- 
stance of pathetic, poignant solicitude seldom experienced by 
one whose ambition was so free from offense, and whose nature 
and life were so rich in pure incentive and spirit. Art is an 
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exacting mentor, and a noble stimulus; beauty and truth dwell 
in its temples; it has a religion of its own, and a service, as 
fitting as ever had creed, and it also bestows a freedom as wide 
as the dispensation of love itself. There never was artist or 
poet whosoever who did not feel need of its consecrating truth, 
though he might be a truant from its laws, defying their gentle 
insistence. Why should not the artistic sense have an excellence 
and righteousness of its own? The art precepts of a Ruskin, feel- 
ing, as they often did, tentatively and mistakingly for the right, 
yet breathing a loyalty unquestioned, give out an impulse toward 
rectitude in the religion of art as strenuous as ever a Milton’s 
toward Puritanism. It was a misfortune of Alexander Smith that 
while his sensitive nature lent all its delicacy of feeling and soul- 
instinct to poetic impulse and poetic imagery, that it yet lacked 
that nice adjustment of this delicacy and this instinct in the 
assimilation of his poetic imagery to his creations, and in the fine 
blending of true tone and expression. It was this inaptitude, 
allied to a high ambition, bent on attaining what proved with him 
mostly unattainable, that wrought in his life, somewhat shattered 
in health as it was, a kind of perpetual heart-break, a tragic feel- 
ing of loss and bitterness akin to the deepest sadness, infinitely 
deeper than one might feel at a trick of fortune which should 
play him false, and which he might easily lay at the world’s door ; 
all the sentiment of his being, every fibre and pulsation seemed 
ready to add to the song he would sing, but yet, the ear, the touch, 
were below the inward gift, and made but partial response to the 
high spirit that felt it all. It is admitted by most who are fa- 
miliar with the poetry of Alexander Smith that in the art and 
beauty of modulation, his untrained imagination was lacking in 
sure and effective balance, and that he, himself, felt keenly this 
blemish ; these faulty, half utterances hindered and fettered his 
spirit. At first he did not surrender, he was brave; one has a 
right to test the full measure of faith which he may have in him- 
self, to master the truth in his art ; is it not as creditable in its way 
as to triumph, or essay to triumph, in any noble undertaking? The 
voice of the critics, the judgment of his fellow-craftsmen, when 
against him, spurred him, and served as a challenge ; he was balked 
and thwarted, but, at first, not downeast ; he knew he was a poet, 
as so many have known before and since. Can we not conceive 
that Carlyle must have felt to touch the harp of song more than 
once, with his great, deep nature, enrapt by the tides and swells of 
poetic emotion? Do we think it can be any consolation to the heart 
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of him who, steeped in poetry, breaks the silence only to find, alas, 
that there are lawless renderings of the rhythmic minstrelsy, when 
he knows that, at least, he has it in him? If it were immaturity 
only with Alexander Smith, his early volume, entitled “A Life 
Drama and Other Poems,” exhibited this, indeed, both in thought 
and art, but it exhibited more: there was a vagrant abandon of 
expression in his poetry, a persistent extravagance in the heedless 
huddling of thoughts and fancies, that could not have failed, as it 
did not, to challenge the critical and public taste, especially at a 
time when the exquisite lyrics of Tennyson, and his perfect idyls. 
like a magie flute, had captivated the poetic ear of the reading 
world ; such tones as these, rendered so long, and without rival, 
made the minor songsters self-distrustful and chary. The English 
taste for the music of poetry was highly strung in those days, and 
felt the jarrings of untutored songsters, as it did, after the genius 
of Byron, of Shelley, of Keats, Seott, Campbell, and Moore had 
given to verse an almost matchless rhythmic euphony and beauty. 
Surely the sensitive nature of Alexander Smith must have felt 
keen misgivings when it resolved to cope with such as these. 

His first volume was written while yet he labored as designer in 
one of the mills of Glasgow, but with all of its erudity and lavish 
exuberance it marked him for a higher place, and he was soon 
chosen Secretary of the Edinburgh University. The faults that 
appeared in this volume were not without precedent ; do we for- 
get “ Endymion” of Keats, which was borne down by excess of 
classic lore and garment, and by an unrestrained wealth of 
imagery, the cruel condemnation of which broke his shattered 
life? Alexander Smith read the verdict of the critics, and, in a 
lesser degree than Keats, felt the burden of disappointment 
weighing his spirit down; at twenty-three years of age, however, 
men brought to sudden despair yet feel the warmth and see the 
light of morning suns. The day is mostly before them, and the 
buffer of their pride happily shields them from the lingering dark- 
ness and weariness of spirit which age brings. This frailty of 
health, of which I have intimated, had not, in this earlier period, 
asserted its mastery ; unlike Keats and others who have lost their 
vital physical strength in the bloom of early manhood, Alexander 
Smith had not yet reached this crisis of his life; there was enough 
of success in his first poetic venture, and enough of flame and 
courage in his yet undaunted nature, to buoy his hope in a coming 
good fortune, which so often waits on faith and untiring industry. 
The public knew of him, the critics were ready to do him jus- 
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tice, the inexpressible longings which are only half breathed in 
the written song gave wings to his native purpose, and inspired 
his ardent love for poetry with a resolute will; four years only 
intervened between the coming of the first and second volume 
of his verse, four years of secret, tireless work, but work bound in 
love. During these he had written various prose essays; he had 
lost somewhat in health, and he had lavished his best resources 
on this new_poetic advent, this volume entitled “ City Poems.” 
Now he hoped for ample recognition, and not without encour- 
agement. The reviewers, many of them, broke forth in almost 
unstinted praise. ‘Since Tennyson,” said the “ Literary Ga- 
zette,” “no poet has come before the public with the same promise 
as the author of this volume.” The “ Spectator” said: “ It is to 
the earlier works of Keats and Shelley alone, that we can look 
for a counterpart in richness of fancy and force of expression.” 


The “ Westminster Review ” added: “There is not a page of 


this volume on which we cannot find some Shakespearian felicity 
of expression, or some striking simile.” And still another said : 
“Nearly every page is studded with striking metaphors.” Yet, 
underlying these fair sayings, there seemed to lurk a negative 
verdict, the more extended reviews made marked qualifications, 


and there came from Tennyson himself a word that must have 
east a heavy shadow over the young poet’s dream. The laureate 
said that “ Alexander Smith’s poems show fancy, but not imagi- 
nation.” The quick sensibilities of his nature must have deeply 
felt these words, for who could better judge? And Tennyson 
was right. Simile, paradox, bold’ metaphor, quick invention, all 
children of a luxuriant fancy, were his in their wealth of vivid 
coloring, but there yet lacked a sustained spiritual imagination in 
carrying forward and amplifying in epic thought and dignity the 
higher order of creative verse. Striking passages there are in these 
poems, passages that easily, at first, arrest the attention, and capti- 
vate the sentiment of the reader, but a more critical study betrays 
marked unevenness; there is frequent and sudden falling away in 
movement and in quality; strained and unique fancies, intro- 
duced, lower the general motive and smite the nice, inward ear 
with a sense of incongruity. It is an instance of loose reins given 
to the wanton tricks of fancy, and another instance, resulting 
therefrom, of poetry overweighted with imagery, and thereby 
failing to answer the gentle, yet exacting demand of true art, — an 
art which holds the poet to the primal cousideration of an har- 
monious entirety, and to the equally important condition of har- 
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mony in the parts. The author of “ City Poems,” in spite of the 
reviewers, felt the sting of failure; his volume neither established 
nor confirmed its author as one of the choice few in the circle of 
English poets. The verdict was never reversed ; it seems, now, to 
stand unshaken after thirty years. The effect wore on the au- 
thor: the severe tension of feeling that such disheartenment left 
weighed on his sensitive nature; ill health came, stealthily, yet 
surely; he had written some essays, but they had given him but 
little fame. As the shadows seemed to gather, and he realized 
that the recognition for which he had labored and waited was as 
far remote from his grasp as ever, without tangible motive or 
aim, but simply as a passing consolation, he commenced a series 
of essays while, part of the time, journeying, if haply he might 
regain his lost strength. He alone who has met with such an 
experience as this can enter into sympathy with the life that has 
passed through it. Possessed of one of the most exquisitely sen- 
sitive poetic temperaments, spurred by a noble ambition, raised 
by his own force of will and character, and the motives which 
they fostered, from a mean estate to one of comparative promi- 
nence wherein he could gain somewhat of the tuition and training 
which his mind needed; flushed with an aspiration and a promise 
which stirred within him visions of name and eminence in letters, 
and dreams of a niche in the temple of the immortals, he alone, I 
fancy, who has thus thought, with reason, to achieve an enviable 
place among men, and then feels his hold loosen, and himself 
fading from the world’s sight, can participate in the bitterness of 
such an one as Alexander Smith, while, in utter misgiving, he 
breathed out the sweet, inimitable beauty and pathos that per- 
meates, like a fine atmosphere, the spirit and sentiment of his prose 
poems in ** Dreamthorp.” 

Careless of repute now, indifferent to the listless public, bent 
only on disclosing to his own heart the exaltations, the reveries, 
that may raise him above sorrowings for a lost cause, he at last 
breathes a new freedom. With death not far away, he pours a 
wealth and warmth of spirit in this magic prose of his that gains 
for him all that, unseeking now, he had let slip as beyond him. 

** Dreamthorp,” the half soliloquies, the unrestrained musings 
of a rich, disenthralled, idealized riature, heedless of praise or 
blame, won, without concern or purpose of its author, the now 
uncoveted prize, and made him famous in the world. No more 
notable essays in this rare vein, wherein the writer has made his 
reader a confidant, has told him of his foibles and weaknesses, of 
his fleeting moods and meditations, of his loves and aversions, of 
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his vagrant delights and fancies, of a hundred and one impelling 
feelings and episodes, of reflections and observations that bear, 
with charming spirit and sincerity, on the motives and exigencies 
of human conduct and life, have been published since Lamb’s 
* Elia,” or Leigh Hunt’s “ Lear,” and they gained, if anything, 
advantage over these, that they were doubly endowed with a 
beauty of imagery, a poetic flavor, and a philosophic elevation 
beyond either Lamb’s or Hunt’s. 

This vein in prose writing I know, in this reportorial age, is 
out of date; the scientific and the journalistic vogues, in this latter 
day, for the time effectually kill prose-poetry in Human Letters. 
We classify our facts with nimble expertness, but seldom write 
our hearts. The eye and ear have great appetites, analysis stifles 
the emotion; we are detectives and epitomizers. We revel in 
Egyptology, anthropology, chronology, and all the ologies that 
ean be tortured into scientific or metaphysical speculation, but 
think ourselves childish, if for an instant we pause to touch the 
springs of human sympathy, or interpret the impulses of emotive 
thought, save in our novels. 

Irving is now old-fashioned ; that fine humor which so leisurely 
plays through the mesh of his delightful romanticism has lost 
caste with the present race of astringent thinkers and writers. 
Every sentence takes deadly aim to-day ; the expert, the specialist, 
is uppermost, and so it comes about that such as Lamb, Irving, 
and Alexander Smith are dusty; literature has run to facts, 
speculations, or polemics ; positivism, agnosticism, and prehistoric 
research successively cudgel our tired brains. Modern society, 
with its prevailing mezzotints and neutralities in thought and 
enthusiasms, with its half-beliefs and relaxing sentiment, is com- 
promising our story-tellers, while poetry is doing its best to 
smother itself in vague and misty meanings and metaphors, vex- 
ing itself with how not to say a simple thing in pure musical 
cadence and diction, laboring to wreck itself in words. In the 
midst of all this, however, and let us say grace for it, comes the 
voice of the good publisher, erying a “new edition of ‘ Dream- 
thorp, ” even though it be a poor one. Irving, too, is newly 


dressed, and newly heralded by more than one publisher, and the 
world is again buying these books. The protester and the pub- 
lisher have joined hands, and are mutual friends. We have 
struck a clearing in this wilderness of literature, where the lights 
of these genuine spirits can impart their warmth once more ; and 
how delightful! We have turned over and over the huge tomes 
on Evolution, have impaled our thousand darts in the targets of 
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theory and doctrine, and again like thirsty children we return to 
these springs of feeling, fresh and pure, to authors who give us 
these human letters, themes personal, heart’s-ease, consolations, in 
lieu of the “Gospel of dirt,” as Carlyle dubs the latter-day ma- 
terialistic writers. The human mind will always crave release, 
and is sure to call for its wings, sooner or later, and take to the 
wild wood. Men will love the epistolaries of human experience 
and of human sympathy better than the skillful thrusts of an 
intellectual sparring match, and so we are again, with infinite 
relish, reading “* Dreamthorp.” And what is this famous volume ? 
What does it contain? It is as beautiful in tone of thought as a 
veiled autumn sunset to the eye. This maturity came, in shadow, 
to Alexander Smith, hastened by the touch and pathos of gather- 
ing night; it came, too, with a wealth of fine spiritual consecration 
as healthful and native as it was tender and impressive ; he lived 
in hearty and intimate relation with all that was noble and 
genuine. In his prose he possessed a singularly felicitous method, 
or no method of treatment, which was as fascinating as it was un- 
conventional. He delighted in the roving spirit, blunt truth, and 
happy egotism of Montaigne, barring his vulgarity. Alexander 
Smith’s thought of the essay was that, “as a literary form, it 
resembles the lyric, in so far as it is moulded by some central 
mood, whimsical, serious, or satirical.” ‘ Give the mood, and the 
essay, from the first sentence to the last, grows around it as the co- 
coon grows around the silkworm.” ‘ The essay-writer is a char- 
tered libertine, and a law unto himself.” This is, indeed, the spirit 
and fashion of the old essayists after whom Alexander Smith pat- 
terned, if he patterned after anybody. It is the method and 
meaning of Montaigne, who wrote equally wise on trifling per- 
sonal themes, and on the majesty of the king. His frankness 
was uncompromising, almost abandonment. As another has said, 
“‘ He is serious on the most trifling subjects, and he trifles with 
the most serious.” He is wayward, surprising, and, to most minds, 
without any logical sequence, but he is the prince of essayists. 
Alexander Smith loved him, and there came to his own style and 
mental vogue much of this famous author’s liberty in art. Not 
all men can veil their seriousness under the guise of a light and 
airy invention or vein; not all can draw tears of tender sentiment 
from the eyes of laughter; not all, nay scarcely any writer, can 
treat great, ideal themes and issues in the same breath with in- 
nocent mockery and banter. Seriousness in Alexander Smith’s 
mobile mind seems to go hand in hand with good fellowship and 
easy familiarity with the reader; he has the art of alternating be- 
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tween opposite and apparently discordant notes, but he has the 
rare genius of making his finest unity of feeling out of a medley 
of thought ; “ perilous moods, perilous art,” you will say, but the 
result is all we have to consider, and when these gifts are native, 
how picturesque, how wise, withal, how Shakespearian ! 

Mr. Smith’s “ Summer in Skye” followed easily the first volume 
of essays, and possesses qualities suggesting the influence of the 
earlier and greater work. These were followed, in the year before 
his death, by an experimental novel, which did not in any way en- 
hance the fame of the author; indeed, the beauty and inspiration 
so signal in the masterpiece is hardly sustained in his subsequent 
creation: his genius seemed to strike twelve in ‘“ Dreamthorp.” 

There is more play for the fancy in prose than in poetry, and 
Mr. Smith employed it in a less spasmodic, and in a larger, more 
effective, more impartial way, and with a more sagacious purpose 
in his essays than in his poetry. His theory of human letters was 
somewhat unique; he believed that, in this field of literature, “ It 
is not of as much consequence what you say, as how you say it,” 
and, “that the charm of style is indefinable, yet all subduing, just 
as fine manners are in social life,” and, finally, “ that style, rather 
than thought, after all, is the immortal thing in literature.” 
There was an illimitable range open to such a literary creed as 
these passages indicate; his subjects might be selected from a 
vast field. He discourses on the “ Importance of a Man to Him- 
self,” on ‘“* Death and Dying,” on “ Christmas,” on “ Books and 
Gardens,” on “ A Lark’s Flight,” on “ Vagabonds,” subjects that 
are portentous of a wealth of description, of sentiment, of deli- 
eate satire, and of idiosyncratic treatment, such as, employed by 
him, marked his style as individually characteristic and distin- 
guishable with a freshness of conception and a skill of mock 
egotism quite up to Lamb, and far excelling any contemporary. 
He was impatient of the monotonous world; he liked to write of 
odd men deflected from the common mould, and he lamented that 
they were now so rare to meet. The vagabond, to his mind, is a 
treat: “* He chooses his friends neither for their fine houses nor 
their rare wines, but for their humors, their goodness of heart, 
their capacities of making a joke and of seeing one.” “ Tourists,” 
he says, “would be few, if every inch of soil were drained, 
ploughed, manured ;” personally, “he would detest a world all 
red and ruled with the ploughshare in spring, all covered with 
harvest in autumn;” he “ desiderates moors and barren places, 
the copse where you can flush the wood-cock ;” he says, “ The 
fresh, rough, heathery part of human nature where the air is 
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freshest, and where the linnets sing, is getting encroached upon 
by cultivated fields.” “ Every one is making himself and herself 
useful ; every one is producing something ; everybody is clever ; 
everybody is a philanthropist ; I don’t like it, I love a little eccen- 
tricity.” “It’s high time, it seems to me,” he says, “ that a moral 
game law were passed for the preservation of the wild and vagrant 
feelings of human nature.” These sayings of his epitomize the 
whole tenor of Alexander Smith’s essays in “ Dreamthorp.” They 
expose the touch by which his various coloring is made to produce 
most fascinating studies, wherein the shadings of thought, fancy, 
and spirit blend and interblend with the sure felicity and unpre- 
meditated beauty of nature’s own weaving. The vexing realities 
of conventional life confront him, he thinks we know it all now: 
“This world, the planet, is as familiar as the trodden pathway 
between towns.” ‘Ah me,” he adds, “ what a world this was to 
live in two or three centuries ago, when it was getting itself dis- 
covered ; when the sunset gave up America; when the Arabian 
Nights were commonplace.” 

There is a charming bearing of defiant freedom and abandon 
in the atmosphere and fibre of these prose poems, which give them 
a unique quality, and provoke a genuine relish for every word of 
them. There was a time, not very far gone, when these masters 
in human letters, from Montaigne to Goldsmith, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Irving, Alexander Smith, and their kind, commanded 
the heart of readers. Let us be wise and try if we can reclaim 
those days. The human mind palls and revolts from too deep 
and intricate soundings, such as the researches and polemics, that 
serve mainly to bore through the crustations of earth, or scale 
immeasurable heights, but have no power that moves and masters 
human emotions. Evolution has reached a point where a second 
Darwin is needed to make conjecture anywhere near fact. The 
Philosophy of Comte is taken in for repairs. The master debater 
in material and speculative science confesses that at the far edge 
of his circle he is gazing into an infinitude of veiled possibilities, 
which, at least, makes the promise and potency of matter still 
very questionable. Let these all rest and take breath, while this 
pure literature engages the mind, and brings into play the health- 
ful and refreshing exercise of the more ideal conceptions of 
thought, so beneficent and wholesome as a foil and refuge to the 
human intellect in its feverish search among the complexities, per- 
plexities, and problems of existence. 

Stephen Henry Thayer. 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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1T have treated this subject briefly in The Ethics of Marriage (Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York). This more extended consideration of it is intended to 
meet the criticisms of Malthusians. I have used such material from the book 
as best suited my purpose without indicating quotation, and, indeed, without 
attempting direct quotation at all. This article will appear as a reprint, en- 
larged by the fuller discussion of some topics from a medical point of view. 
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THERE lies before me, as I write, a little pamphlet which bas 
been sent out by the tens of thousands during the past few years, 
and which has — either directly or indirectly — exerted an influ- 
ence so wide, that it is well-nigh impossible for the American 
physician in general practice to escape the evidence of it for a 
single day. For several reasons I refrain from indicating its 
title ; it is literature of the kind which the law of our land forbids 
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one to publish, or send through the mails. The opening sentence 
of the pamphlet is this: “* The law of population first laid down in 
this country by the Rev. T. R. Malthus in his great work entitled 
‘The Principle of Population’ has long been known to every stu- 
dent, and accepted by every thinker.” On the next page we find 
Malthus’s law quoted: “ The constant tendency in all animated 
life to increase beyond the nourishment prepared for it ;” and 
again, a few lines farther on, he is quoted as saying, “ Population 
when unchecked goes on doubling itself every twenty-five years.” 
On the next page we read : “ The power of increase of the human 
species, according to John Stuart Mill, is indefinite, and actual 
multiplication would be extraordinarily rapid, if the power were 
exercised to the utmost. It never is exercised to the utmost, and 
yet, in the most favorable circumstances known to exist, which 
are those of a fertile region colonized from an industrious and 
civilized community, population has continued for several genera- 
tions, independently of fresh immigration, to double itself in not 
much more than twenty years. It is a very low estimate of the 
capacity of increase, if we only assume that in a good sanitary 
condition of the people, each generation may be double the num- 
ber of the generation which preceded it.” 

The author adds on the same page: “ We shall take but a nar- 
row view of the law of population if we confine ourselves exclu- 
sively to human beings. Jan is but the highest in the animal 
kingdomynot a creature apart from it, and the law of population 
runs through the animal and the vegetable worlds.” ! Then fol- 
lows a long quotation from Darwin showing the naturally rapid 
increase of plant life, and then we have the following quotation 
from John Stuart Mill: “The power of multiplication inherent 
in all organic life may be regarded as infinite. There is no spe- 
cies of vegetable or animal which, if the earth were entirely 
abandoned to it and to the things on which it feeds, would not in 
a small number of years overspread every region of the globe of 
which the climate was compatible with its existence.” And again, 
‘From a consideration of the law of agricultural industry, and 
an estimate of the rate at which the means of subsistence could 
be increased in old countries even under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances, it may be inferred with certainty that these means of 
subsistence could not possibly be increased so fast as to permit 
population to increase at its natural rate.” 

The chapter closes with these words: ‘“ Wherever, then, we 


1 The italics are mine. 
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look throughout Nature we find proofs of the truth of the law, 
that ‘there is a tendency in all animated existence to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence.’ This is the law of which 
Miss Martineau said that it could be no more upset than a law of 
arithmetic ; this is the law which John Stuart Mill regarded ‘as 
axiomatic ;’ this is the law which the Lord Chief Justice desig- 
nated ‘an irrefragable truth.’ Controversialists may quarrel as 
to its consequences, and may differ as to man’s duty in regard to 
them, but no controversy can arise on the law itself, any more 
than on the sphericity of the earth.” 

Notwithstanding this formidable array of authorities, I shall 
take the liberty of controverting their view of the law of popula- 
tion and food supply. There is by no means the consent among 
sociologists in the acceptance of Malthus’s theory which is here 
indicated ; and the proof of it is in many ways lessened by the 
incoming of new facts. Malthus could not prove permanently 
his theory, because proof lay hidden away in the undiscovered 
resources of the material world and in the undeveloped potentiality 
of the human brain, and how many hundreds, or thousands, of 
years it will require to complete the proof no one may venture to 
predict. The facts as to human life since his time clearly militate 
against his theory, and there is no good ground for believing that 
they will not continue to do so. In this matter of food and popu- 
lation Malthus, and John Stuart Mill after him, mistook eddies 
for currents. On the one hand they observed the rapid reproduc- 
tion of human life where a hardy, virtuous yeomanry emigrated to 
a new country and lived simply but abundantly on the accumulated 
capital of virgin soil; and on the other they noticed the poverty, 
crime, and high death rate in large cities; and, mistaking these 
eddies in the stream of human life for the stream itself, they 
evolved their law of over-increase and consequent poverty. In 
common with nearly all political economists, John Stuart Mill as- 
sumes that a simple, virtuous yeomanry living on fertile virgin soil 
constitutes a normal phase of human existence ; but this is not 
true; it is but a temporary matter, little more than an anomaly, 
indeed ; and Nature, ever jealous for the preservation of “ divine 
discontent” in her highest creation, man, soon crowds him into 
‘** moving on” —or out. The hardy, virtuous yeomanry tilling a 
rich virgin soil has less care compared with its creature comforts 
than almost any other class of men, but is not in an ideal position 
because the conditions are too primitive and too easy ; they have 
been found to conduce to multiplication of the species beyond the 
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local supply of food, raiment, and other factors in human weal, 
and the surplus of population has been obliged to go elsewhere. 
This phase of over-population and of exhaustion of Nature’s re- 
sources has taken place in many localities in our own New Eng- 
land; the whole process requiring, in some instances, no more 
than the time of two or three generations; I was myself born 
and bred in one of these sections, and have studied the matter 
closely. These phases of civilization are misleading, and have 
more or less misled the political economist always. 

If Malthus and John Stuart Mill and some other political 
economists aré right in their theory of population and food sup- 
ply, then this world has for thousands of years had a “ tendency ” 
towards bankruptcy, that is, has been gradually growing poorer 
in the ability to support the human life which it has produced. 
Is this true? It most certainly is not. Judged by the ability of 
aday’s human labor to purchase staple human food and cloth- 
ing, this decade has seen the easiest conditions of human lifé 
within the range of authentic history, and the world contains, to- 
day, more and better food, clothing, and other creature comforts 
per capita of the human family than ever before. In other words, 
food has multiplied more rapidly than mouths. It may be 
claimed that this advantage is not a real, but only an apparent 
one. That man has simply been possessing himself of Nature’s 
supply, and that while he is actually now in possession of a greater 
abundance than ever before, he has discounted the resources of 
those who are to come after him. This is not true. Man’s food 
is derived but partially from Nature’s ready-made supply. The 
most of it comes from his own adaptation of means to ends, and 
represents that which Nature would never herself prepare for 
him. 

It is absurd and almost puerile to Jump man and his food sup- 
ply with the lower forms of organic life and their food supply. 
There is really no just comparison between them. Malthus’s law, 
“ The constant tendency in all animal life to increase beyond the 
nourishment prepared for it,” is clearly proved to have no seri- 
ous bearing upon man, for he, long ago, got beyond where he 
could safely and comfortably depend upon the food Nature had 
“prepared” for him; he solved the problem just as Nature in- 
tended he should — by “ preparing” food for himself. And the 
farther man gets from Nature’s prepared nourishment, the better 
off he is both as to quantity and quality. John Stuart Mill ad- 
mitted that improvement in agricultural science might be expected 
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to do something, but he could not see that this would not avert the 
calamity, it would, at the best, only defer the evil day for a little. 
He might as well have argued that the human family should stop 
multiplying because hand looms could not produce textile fabrics 
to clothe those who would be born ! 

Political economists have been too much inclined to treat the 
material resources of Nature as a reservoir of supplies for man’s 
necessities. This is a short-sighted and false view of them. Na- 
ture produces the chick supplied with the yolk to give it nourish- 
ment for a little while, but Nature does not propose that the chick 
shall die when the “ prepared nourishment” is exhausted! Ma- 
terial Nature is a machine and a laboratory ; she furnishes man a 
few products of the machine to show him what it will produce and 
how to run it, and as Nature is just and kind as well as wise, she 
has furnished man with food in the form of fish, game, and wild 
plants to sustain him while he is learning to use the machine and 
the laboratory. Even now it is estimated that human ingenuity 
‘and labor can produce from the soil fifteen hundred times as 
much as Nature herself produces from it; and as the lower ani- 
mals are practically confined to Nature’s production of food, this 
puts man at more than a thousandfold advantage in the com- 
parison. Brains are the all-important factor in food supply. In 
view of this no one may in fairness declare that any portion of 
the globe has yet been exhausted, or even used to the best advan- 
tage for the production of food. 

But, it may be objected, other factors besides mere ground room 
enter into the problem. That is true. We must consider light, 
heat, water, power, and the chemical constituents of plants. The 
sun supplies us, directly, the light and most of the heat which we 
need ; it offers us a practically unlimited supply of both just as 
soon as applied science is able to catch and harness them to the 
car of human industry. Science is working at this problem, and 
has already achieved success which ought to kindle the mind of 
any one who is not a hopeless pessimist. Water we have in abun- 
dance, and the problem of its distribution is a comparatively sim- 
ple one. Power we already possess in abundance in crude form 
in the winds, tides, and waterfalls, which human ingenuity is 
continually making more and more available. Possibly these 
forms of power might in the far future fall short of our needs; 
but we have another and an inexhaustible one in the heat of the 
sun. It has been conceived that this may be our most available 
and our cheapest source of power even now, and this idea has 
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been materialized in a practical working steam-engine run by heat 
from the direct rays of the sun! Transportation is simply a 
phase of power, except in the matter of power itself; and we 
have every reason to believe that recent discoveries in electricity 
will give us practically unlimited gains in this direction. 

We now come to the chemical constituents of plant food. It is 
known that earth, air, and water contain an abundance of them 
all, and that, with possibly a single exception, human ingenuity is 
able to make them available to a degree measured only by human 
labor within the conditions of paying returns. There is a possi- 
bility that available nitrogen may fall short of man’s needs at 
some future time, but it does not appear probable; science is 
wrestling with the problem now, and is making most encouraging 
progress. What remains of this problem is apparently much 
simpler than other scientific puzzles which have been successfully 
solved during the last twenty years. It must be admitted that 
under the most favorable conditions yet considered, some ground 
space is required for the plant life sufficient to support a human 
being. Our Malthusian brethren, with their keen vision for dis- 
tant and hypothetical bridges, and their genius for falling into 
the hypothetical chasms which yawn beneath them, are already 
nervous about this matter, and even John Stuart Mill himself 
entertained gloomy visions of a time when, under such and such 
conditions, the earth would not afford standing-room for the 
human beings who would be produced! If Mill could afford to 
be visionary, we may be pardoned for forecasting the future from 
our time and standpoint. As to food, an able scientist? antici- 
pates that we may yet manufacture human sustenance directly, 
without the aid of plant life at all, and that as many human 
beings may yet live comfortably upon this earth as to convert it 
into one vast city! From present information, his vision seems 
far more likely to prove true than does that of the Malthusian.’ 

But, after all, there remains the hard fact that in spite of the 
half million or so tons of “ cosmic dust’ which comes to us yearly, 

1 See Mr. Atkinson’s article, “Must Humanity Starve at Last? ” in the 
Forum for August, 1888. 

2 Siemens. 

8 W.C. Prime, LL. D. (quoted in Public Opinion, December 7, 1889), de- 
clares that the State of Texas would furnish room for a separate grave for 
every human being born within the past 6,000 years, and all who will be born in 
6,000 years tocome. According to his estimate, a city the size of Florida would 


accommodate all the present members of the human family, and allow ample 
room for driveways, parks, etc. 
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our earth’s bulk is very nearly a known and stationary quantity, 
and that the human family is steadily growing in numbers. 
Most certainly this cannot continue always; is there in Nature 
a tendency that it shall continue until man is actually short of 
possible food and lodging, and forced to die of want, or else turn 
freebooter and kill his neighbor, either directly or indirectly ? Mill 
believed this, and he practically so stated it. He saw the human 
family going round and round in a succession of births, lives, and 
deaths; he noted that the births were on the whole more numer- 
ous than the deaths, so that the curve formed an eccentric spiral, 
—man improved his condition a little, in some respects, each gen- 
eration, but the circle was always widening, and must, soon or 
late, exhaust the capacities of this earth. He practically assumed 
that the ratio of natural increase was a constant number, and that 
final disaster could only be averted by artificial means. 

Mill admits that the human family has not actually increased 
nearly up to its possible rate of doubling in each twenty-five years 
or less. Indeed, we find that the estimated population of the earth 
and the estimated number of years since man appeared upon it 
show a doubling in only several hundred years. In accounting 
for this discrepancy Mill mentions war, pestilence, famine, ete. If 
there really is a “tendency” for man to increase beyond his 
means of subsistence, then there certainly must be checks ; and if 
Nature has provided war, pestilence, and famine for this purpose, 
then we must adore war, pestilence, and famine. The idea is not 
an agreeable one, and until I see more cogent reasons than now 
exist, I shall decline to entertain it. This idea assumes that the 
Creator made a mistake when He created the world and gave man 
his instincts and environment, and then corrected the mistake by 
means of war, pestilence, famine, etc. Even were I not a believer 
in the Bible and the wise, omnipotent, and kind Eternal Father 
whom it reveals, I could not believe this, for I see too much evi- 
dence of design and of fitness of means to ends in this world, 
especially in man and his environment. 

Von Moltke calls war “ The Sister of Religion ;” and recent 
German political economists are wont to dwell on the idea that it 
is of great value in stimulating invention and calling out man’s 
general effectiveness, and so encouraging, indirectly at least, the 
arts and industries ; the Malthusian is wont to look upon war as 
a means for reducing superfluous population. It is difficult to con- 
ceive in what respect war as an educator or stimulator of human 
activity is superior to peaceful callings, and it is itself a pensioner 
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upon the bounty of the latter. Those who are killed in war are, 
as a rule, best fitted to do useful work with brain or hand, and it 
is difficult to conceive how any candid, not to say sane, person can 
imagine that their removal could benefit the remainder of man- 
kind, even though the world were overstocked with humanity. 
Pestilence destroys a vast amount of economic value, but as it is 
largely caused by conditions arising from man’s ignorance or 
crime, it must be regarded as of some use as an educator, and in 
as far as it tends to rid the world of the hopelessly ignorant and 
depraved, it may be regarded as a positive good. Famine is cer- 
tainly an educator; it almost always occurs in regions where, 
taking the years together, sufficient food is produced, but, owing 
to a lack of providence, too little is stored for the contingency of 
one or more bad harvests; it also teaches the danger of unwise 
massing of humanity. Incidentally all three of these “ checks” 
to population stimulate compassion and self-denial on the part of 
some, and thus contribute towards the general weal. But allow- 
ing them all possible credit, the debit side shows a stupendous 
balance, and we dare not look upon war, pestilence, and famine as 
other than terrible human misfortunes which it is the duty of the 
wise and strong to avert from the ignorant and weak. 

But these are not the only “checks” to population. There is 
another slow but sure check which Nature herself has provided 
to prevent this world from becoming actually over-populated. 
This is found in the law that fecundity is in inverse ratio to means 
for self-defense and support. We see this clearly among plants 
and the lower animals, and there seems no doubt that it holds 
good of man; and that although the “slowing up” of his ratio 
of increase is very gradual, yet it is a constant factor in the popu- 
lation problem and bears a definite relation to man’s moral and 
mental status. Thus it appears that in the case of man the 
usual tendency of the relation between food and increase is re- 
versed — there being a tendency for his food to increase at a 
greater ratio than population, and for the latter to finally cease to 
increase, or actually to decrease. 

But there is a vast amount of poverty, suffering, and crime in the 
world, especially in the large cities. This is the stumbling-block 
of the Malthusian, and he regards large families as the cause of 
it. Is he right? In answering the question, we will consider 
what is taught about it in the Book which has been the inspira- 
tion and the guide for human progress during thousands of years, 
and we will then consider how this teaching may be regarded in 
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the light of history. The keynote is struck in Genesis i. 28, when 
God gave his first commandment to man; and it is well to note 
that the command is yoked to a blessing. We read: “ And 
God blessed them ; and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and mul- 
tiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it ; and have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over every 
living thing that moveth upon the earth.” This is the key, and in 
it is sung all through the inspired Word the song of man’s prog- 
ress and happiness. He who “ maketh the barren woman to keep 
house and be the joyful mother of children” declared the chil- 
dren to be a heritage from himself, and from the first made man’s 
highest temporal comfort and happiness to go hand in hand with 
the duty of fruitfulness. The whole authentic history of man- 
kind goes to show that the healthy individual of the human species 
has always had a tendency to produce more than he consumed, 
and that the surplus which he left behind him either directly or 
indirectly conduced to the advantage of all mankind ; so that from 
the first, resources for human life have been increasing by a sort 
of geometrical progression. Moreover, when individuals are few, 
life must always be simple and crude. When each individual 
must serve himself through the whole range of personal needs, he 
can scarcely become an expert in any form of the service, much 
less have opportunity for devising improved methods. As man 
continued to be fruitful and finally multiplied to the extent of re- 
plenishing a small corner of the earth, he found himself able to 
make use of division of labor; out of this idea grew natural selec- 
tion in industry, by which the individual was served by others in 
regard to the more easily satisfied needs, while he himself worked 
at that which he could do best, till in time it came about that 
some did no manual labor at all, but worked with the intellect 
alone. This was only possible after many individuals were massed 
together, and it is fostered in direct proportion to the number of 
normal individuals. From the first it has been true that brains 
counted for vastly more than muscle in human weal, and disparity 
between them has constantly increased with the facilities for di- 
vision of labor, until now it may be regarded that a pound of 
brain is worth more than a ton of muscle. Again, the many can 
be served at a less cost per capita than the few, because it costs 
proportionately less to produce much than to produce little. The- 
oretically, then, the good of all lies in the direction of increase of 
numbers, and this agrees with the observed fact that human con- 
venience and comfort have advanced pari passu with population. 
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This is remarkable when we consider that from the earliest times 
there have been those who were generally “ unfit,” and a direct 
burden upon others, and that even of the “fit” ones but a small 
percentage live in such a way as to come nearly up to a possible 
standard of human effectiveness. As man has grown rich in all 
material resources under these disadvantages, we must conclude 
that when the Creator made man and gave him his environment 
he made the odds decidedly in his favor, so much so, indeed, that 
He is able to accumulate without more than half trying. The 
illustrations of over-population and over-crowding of human beings 
so that the conditions of life are too narrow and severe to make 
life seem desirable, are mostly derived from the semi-civilized peo- 
ples, or from the great cities in civilized lands. Not one of these 
is, strictly speaking, a case of too many individuals having been 
born, but only of their injudicious massing, or of their improvi- 
dence or vice. We frequently hear of severe famine in India or 
elsewhere, but it is almost invariably in a section of country which, 
taking the years together, produces much food for export to some 
other section. 

The excessive massing of clerks, shop-girls, and others in the 
large cities is the cause of much misery in itself, and is almost 
always taken advantage of by unscrupulous and unthinking em- 
ployers to secure service at a compensation less than will furnish 
a suitable support for the employed, and very much less than will 
enable them to care for a family of children. It is from this 
class that the Malthusians derive their most plausible illustrations. 
The argument is this: Here are many men and women who are 
honest, industrious, and fairly capable; they have constant em- 
ployment, at average market prices for the service performed ; 
they are frugal, and yet they are absolutely unable to provide 
comfortably and properly for themselves and a family of chil- 
dren; ergo Nature has made a mistake in making them liable 
to become parents; and they must correct her mistake and pro- 
tect themselves by removing the possibility of children being 
born to them. This is a superficial view of the case. Revelation 
and Nature agree in saying that he who will not work may not 
eat, but that he who would work, but cannot, may eat at the ex- 
pense of him who will and can. Nature has provided so liberally 
for all that those who are able to work can easily support them- 
selves and those dependent upon them. But Nature has not pro- 
vided for harmful waste, nor for individuals in the wrong places! 
If twenty-five per cent. of the human race is where it has no busi- 
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ness to be, and the most of the rest waste, or worse than waste, 
fron ten to twenty per cent. of the resources with which Nature 
furnishes them, what can we expect but that suffering and sin will 
follow? But we certainly have a right to expect that so intelligent 
and honest people as Malthus and many of his disciples would 
have more intelligence, discrimination, and common sense than to 
jump to the conclusion that the cause of all the trouble is the 
birth of too many people. Starvation wages in shops, factories, 
etc., are partly the fault of human greed and heartlessness on 
the side of capital; but they are more the fault of human igno- 
rance and pride on the part of labor. Where labor is under- 
paid, it is always found that it is too anxious to be just in that 
place. There are too many hands, or, if not too many, they are 
willing to sacrifice something for the sake of being in that posi- 
tion; in either case the labor market is depressed; and it is 
largely out of the power of the capitalist to mend matters, even if 
he would. Until the millennium comes in, and justice has finally 
triumphed over selfishness, supply and demand must control 
prices. There are too many young men in Boston who are 
anxious to keep books, and too many young women who would 
like to sell laces and ribbons; so the clerk and the shop-girl are 
underpaid, and must be so long as they are too anxious to do 
those things. The clerk and the shop-girl are not wholly to blame 
for this over-anxiety to fill those positions ; it is, in part, prompted 
by the “divine discontent” which urges every human being to do 
and be something better. Ignorance and silly pride suggest that 
this or that form of service is more “ genteel” than another: 
and for this the “elders and betters” of the clerk and the shop- 
girl are largely to blame. It is a simple thing to say that about 
half the actual or would-be clerks ought to go to farming, and 
half the overworked and underpaid shop-girls ought to marry or 
go into so-called “domestic service ;” but the solution of the 
problem is not so easy as that. Such reforms work from the top. 
Agriculture must become more attractive before it will attract : 
and the family idea must be cultivated and exalted before “ do- 
mestic service ” will become theoretically and practically a high 
grade, attractive form of employment. I believe that the ex- 
haustion of the earth’s virgin soil, and the encouragement of large 
families, instead of bringing want and ruin, as the Malthusian 
believes, will conduce to abundance and prosperity. So long as 
the farmer can depend upon natural fertility of the soil, just so 
long will agriculture have in it a flavor of happy-go-lucky, low- 
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grade industry, and the agricultural employee will be considered, 
and will look upon himself, as a low-grade workman. When the 
agriculturist is obliged to practically create the fertility of his 
soil, and farming becomes largely a matter of chemistry, it will 
be recognized that it requires as many brains to raise crops as to 
sell goods, and the supply of assistants in both forms of industry 
will be regulated by honest demand rather than by foolish senti- 
ment. 

If women of education and wealth consider housekeeping a 
sort of low-grade drudgery, and they and their husbands regard 
children as accidental incumbrances, how can we expect the office 
of the general housemaid or the nurse-girl to be attractive and 
respectable in the eyes of the young woman who has education 
and address enough for teaching a primary school or selling pins 
and needles ? 

The Malthusian points with pride to the comparative conditions 
of the English and French peasantry. Does the Malthusian forget 
that France has made it easy for the peasant to own a bit of soil 
and work for himself, and that England has practically forbidden 
him to own land, and forced him to work for another? Can 
any fair and candid view of English poverty and crime leave out 
England’s enormous consumption of beer and spirits, and the 
immense tracts of cultivatable land which are kept as game pre- 
serves for the amusement of the rich ? 

There is another factor in the problem of English poverty as 
compared with French thrift, and that is colonization. For more 
than a quarter of a thousand years England has been pouring the 
flower of her men and women into other parts of the world; but 
the dregs of her society have remained behind, despite the fact 
that Botany Bay has received a few of her criminals, and an 
occasional worthless adventurer has crossed the sea voluntarily, 
and a few paupers may have been aided by England “to leave 
their country for their country’s good.” ‘ The bitter ery of out- 
cast London” represents, in a measure, the poverty and distress 
which by right belong to Canada, Australia, New South Wales, 
and even the United States, for it is doubtless true that some of 
it is a natural inheritance from those who were poor and distressed 
as far back as the time when the Mayflower brought over the 
seed for a great nation. But this is not all: if we must subtract 
these lees from England’s debit, we must also credit her with the 
clear, rich wine which has been poured off and sent away. 

Let us make a fair statement of the case: We will assume that 
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England and France stood on a par two hundred years ago, as 
regards population, poverty, and thrift. This will probably be 
fair to France. Now let us look at the result. England has 
within her own borders somewhat more poverty than France has 
within her borders; but England has a greater aggregate of 
sturdy manhood, and of the qualities which enable a people to 
“lend a hand” to the sisterhood of nations, than France has, — 
within the strictly national boundaries, I mean. Now let us look 
abroad. What has England there? The descendants of her 
sturdy and prolific sires and dames number many times the whole 
population of France, and dominate North America, Australia, 
India, and many islands of the sea, with a spirit and an enterprise 
which have carried civilization and prosperity wherever they have 
gone. 

If, as the disciples of Malthus claim, the small French family 
is the practical result of their doctrine, then their illustration is 
a sword which cuts the hand that holds it. England’s service to 
mankind has been rendered largely through colonization, and this 
service, like mercy, has been twice blessed, blessing him who gave 
and him who received; and England’s colonization has come 
about because the Anglo-Saxon’s large family forced him to send 
some of his children abroad! Poor humanity has always laid the 
flattering unction to its soul that it was possible to get something 
for nothing, to attain the fruition of a duty without performing 
the duty itself; but humanity has always been bitterly mistaken. 
There is no short cut by which a people may attain prosperity, 
happiness, and usefulness, in the best sense of the words, without 
obeying the injunction to be fruitful and multiply. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that France is becoming seriously alarmed at her de- 
creasing birth-rate. Will she repeat the history of the corrupt 
Roman Empire, which was constrained to offer a large bounty for 
each child born, but attempted repentance came too late, and 
when the Roman power died it was a virtual suicide ? 

Were Malthus alive to-day he would, I doubt not, be shocked 
at the theories and practices which bear his name. Probably he 
never intended to teach other prevention of human increase than 
that which follows from caution not to marry before having assur- 
ance of support for wife and children. But Malthus built his 
creed upon mistaken premises, and it is not to be wondered at 
that the results have become appalling. 

The writer of the pamphlet already referred to, who finds in 
large families the cause of the poverty and crime in our cities, 
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refers only incidentally to intemperance in this connection, and 
naively ascribes that to the large families! If this be true, then 
the poorhouses and jails throughout Christendom will show that 
the great majority of inmates are either parents or children of 
especially large families. I challenge any one to show that this is 
a rule; on the contrary, a goodly number of children, in the case 
of those who are fit to become parents at all, is a restraining and 
stimulating influence, and the man with a wife and a half dozen 
children is much less likely to be found in the jail or poorhouse 
than the man with no family at all, or with only a wife. As re- 
gards the children, it has been proven thousands of times that 
those who have a number of brothers and sisters are, on an average, 
better brought up, and are generally more “ available,” than those 
having but one or none. It may safely be set down as a rule 
that those who are fit to be the parents of one child may properly 
eare for a half dozen, if they are content to live according to their 
means and station, and keep free from vice. But many are not 
fit to become the parents of a single child; they or their “ for- 
bears ” have sinned away the birthright to live in posterity. The 
more children such people produce the worse off they are, and the 
worse off is humanity at large. Like produces like, poverty and 
crime are largely hereditary, and a comparatively few families 
make up the majority of the inmates of jails and poorhouses. 

The command to be fruitful and multiply was given to those 
who were well, not to the sick, —to the worthy, not to the un- 
worthy. The blessing, like the command, was for the former, not 
for the latter. If any have acquired, either by inheritance or 
otherwise, the moral, mental, or physical disability to perform the 
duty and receive the blessing, he should be persuaded, or it may 
be compelled, to spare future generations the burden of his in- 
capable descendants ; he has no right to congratulate himself as 
one who is helping to correct Nature’s mistake ; he is, in a sense, 
one of the “ incapables,” and deserves the contempt, or at least 
the pity, of his fellow-men. 

The question how to induce or compel the unfit to remain child- 
less is a grave and difficult one. Probably it cannot find a com- 
plete answer until society has attained a much higher moral and 
intellectual plane than its present one. The Malthusian remedy 
works against the very end it would accomplish, for the reason 
that those most likely to adopt its theory and practice are the 
very ones who are, or ought to be, best fitted to serve society in 
the capacity of progenitors, while the great mass of the morally 
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and physically unfit are incapable of self-control and would con- 
tinue to produce offspring. A move in the right direction would 
be to have uniform marriage laws in all our States and Territories, 
and to have such laws take cognizance of the moral, mental, and 
physical condition of those applying for marriage licenses. This 
would at first be objected to, doubtless, as unwarrantable inter- 
ference with private right; but, in time, the better part of the 
community would recognize that the guardians of the public weal 
have as much right to prevent those having hopeless and transmis- 
sible disease of mind or body from marrying as they have to nail 
a danger-signal on the street door of the governor’s house if con- 
tagious disease is in it; and public sentiment has long recognized 
the justice and propriety of this. Laws will not execute them- 
selves; there must be penalties for breaking them ; and those who 
cannot, of their own volition, observe them, must be compelled to 
do so. But a very small part of those who are unfit to marry 
and become parents can be prevented by moral suasion ; at least 
nine tenths would require compulsion. 

The mawkish sentimentality which lavishes bouquets and bon- 
bons upon the condemned murderer seems to dominate society at 
present, and would doubtless raise a hue and ery against com- 
pulsory childlessness, even of criminals and paupers; but we have 
aright to hope for the speedy dawn of a better day, and that 
when its sun shall have climbed to the zenith it may look down 
upon a society so cultivated, wise, and just that it will have the 
will or the way to intercept the streams of crime and corruption 
which are now constantly pouring into it, by transporting the unfit 
ones to islands of the sea, each sex by itself, or by other and more 
sure means. 

The moral, mental, and physical ills which grow directly or in- 
directly from the effort of the married to escape the obligation to 
be fruitful and multiply, and which are to be observed in the 
minds and persons of the guilty ones, have been barely alluded to 
in this article; the physician is, of all persons, best fitted to set 
them forth in all their appalling repulsiveness, but the recital is 
not fit for general literature. 

In summing up the points of this matter, I would add, — 

1st. There is no likelihood of this earth’s ever being over- 
populated. Man’s actual rate of increase has only amounted to a 
doubling in several hundred years; it being estimated that every 


1 The eminent English scientist, Francis Galton, F. R. S., takes this view of 
the case. Letter to the writer, September, 1890. 
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human being ever born might have a separate grave in the State 
of Texas, and that Florida is large enough for comfortable homes 
for all who now live. 

2d. The idea that human beings, because of numbers, are, or 
are likely to become, a drug in the market, leads to a low estimate 
of human life, and tends to a lowering of the quality as well as 
the quantity. The deliberate repression of normal human increase 
in France is already a matter of grave anxiety on the part of her 
clearest-sighted citizens; and in the older section of our own 
country, and among the so-called “upper classes,” births are so 
infrequent that, the same ratio of increase being universal, man 
would soon become an extinct animal ; four births to each married 
couple being necessary to keep our present numbers. 

3d. Food is increasing more rapidly than mouths. Where the 
conditions of human life are too hard for proper employment and 
comfortable support, it will be found, almost always, that the 
quality of human life is culpably or criminally low, or else that 
the massing is foolish and unnecessary. 

4th. The average normal, healthy individual produces, directly 
or indirectly, more than he consumes, and leaves the world better 
off than he found it; and the first and most important factor in 
national, family, and individual weal is that the largest possible 
number of such should be born. 

5th. Society is weakened and endangered by hereditary in- 
capacity and crime, and has a right to say that paupers and crim- 
inals shall not become progenitors. 

6th. Children are an important and well-nigh indispensable 
factor of a happy marriage, and actual or attempted childlessness 
is one of the frequent causes of divorce. 


H. S. Pomeroy. 


Boston. 


THE THEOLOGY OF A SACRED DAY. 


Tue term theology is here used in its more limited sense, and 
is thus distinguished from anthropology or Biblical ethics. It 
designates the science of God and his relations to the world. 
The theology of a sacred day is therefore the consideration of the 
relation of that day to the nature of the Divine Being. In the 
present article an attempt is made to discover and point out what 
standing the early Scriptural view of the weekly Sabbath as a di- 
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rect transcript and reminiscence of the divine procedure in creation 
may have in modern theism. An anthropomorphic divine rest, 
asserted to have taken place on the seventh day of creation, is 
made prescriptive of human practice and the elemental founda- 
tion of the hebdomadal week. If this traditional divine act is no 
longer susceptible of an imperative interpretation, or if there is 
nothing corresponding to it which helps the modern theist to com- 
prehend the nature or obligation of his sacred Sabbath, there 
appears to be no alternative but to relegate the ancient tradition 
to the realm of cosmogonic myths, and to make modern practice 
entirely independent of it. For a Scripture which especially aims 
to be universal and eternal in its teaching, and yet which can 
neither command our acts nor enlighten our judgment, is no longer 
the living word of God to us. But I believe the alternative is 
not necessary. I think it can be shown that the conception of a 
working and resting God is related in a very vital way to the 
theological rationale of a periodical rest and worship. 


I. 


Let us first examine this account of a divine rest after six days , 
of labor considered as the statement of a fact. Some time in the » 
pre-scientific past it may have been believed that God started this 
universe on its career by a literal week of labor followed by a 
literal day of rest. The same childlike faith may perhaps have 
supposed that on the first day of the second week Adam, then a 
matter of two days old, began work in his garden, not laboriously, 
it is true, but with a deliberation and enjoyment befitting the 
Edenie innocence, and kept it up until Friday night, — for the 
seventh day was Sabbath in those times, — and then put away his 
tools and hung up his fig-leaf apron for a second Sabbath of rest ; 
and that the custom of observing a weekly Sabbath has been kept 
up with admirable faithfulness ever since. The childlikeness of 
this belief as serious history would be surpassed by its crudeness 
as theism, since only the most anthropomorphic conceptions of 
the infinite Being could attribute to Him a nature which wearies 
itself in a week and needs a periodical recuperation. 

But if there ever was a time when such a naive and simple sys- 
tem of interpretation was possible, that day has long since gone 
by. The advent of geology has taught us to understand the days 
of the creative week as vastly long indefinite periods, each char- 
acterized by the first appearance of some special phase in the 
progress of the universe toward completion, and each set off from 
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the others by some catastrophic interval sufficiently marked to 
answer on a geologic scale to the “evening and the morning ” of 
the concededly figurative Mosaic record. 

With such an understanding of the creative days has generally 
coupled itself the supposition that the seventh day, or day of di- 
vine rest, is the age of the world which is now in progress. The 
idea that God refreshes himself is of course discarded ; nor could 
it for a moment be supposed that the infinite Will which upholds 
all things has ceased to put itself forth in acts of power; but the 
interpretation of the divine repose as literal fact is saved by sup- 
posing that, creation being complete, God has desisted from cer- 
tain kinds of work in which He was formerly engaged, and is now 
restfully restricting himself to the comparatively mild exertion of 
preserving and redeeming the world and its inhabitants. Thus 
Godet says that “ the rest of the seventh day puts an end to the 
creative activity properly so called.” Guyot thus defines the sci- 
entific view : — 

“Since the beginning of this day no new creation has taken 
place. God rests as the creator of the visible universe. The 
forces of nature are in that admirable equilibrium which we now 
behold, and which is necessary to our existence. No more moun- 
tains or continents are formed, no new species of plants or ani- 
mals are created. Nature goes on steadily in its wonted path. 
All movement, all progress, has passed into the realm of man- 
kind, which is now accomplishing its task. The morning of the 
seventh day is not followed by any evening. The day is still 
open. When the evening shall come the last hour of humanity 
will strike.” 

Substantially the same doctrine is taught by Dana and Hugh 
Miller; while Murphy gives us the salutary assurance that “ the 
resting of God arises not from weariness, but from the completion 
of his task.” 

But unfortunately this cessation of God’s creative activity so 
confidently asserted is not a fact. God is creating now as much 
as He ever was. The whole sum of data on which geological sci- 
ence builds its structure derives its value from the assumption that 
the forces which produced the continents and all the features of 
the earth’s crust were the same as those which are now active. 
Historical geology is a natural science only because it concerns it- 
self with the past working of perennially operative natural laws — 
laws which have been studied in their present working. Indeed, 
the overwhelming reason for believing the creative days to be vast 
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periods of time is simply that such immense periods are required 
by the known active forces to produce the result. The cessation of 
those forces from their activity is not only incredible but incon- 
ceivable. Not only the forces but results the same in kind as those 
chronicled in our cosmogony are constantly being produced. The 
primary cooling down which changed our planet from a nebulous 
cloud to a solid ball is still going on. The crystallizations, the 
igneous metamorphoses, the erosions and aqueous depositions, the 
continental subsidences and elevations, and in all probability 
the disappearances and births of living species, are still enacting 
themselves in ceaseless change, and perhaps with as great rapidity 
as ever. It is true that in addition to this there is also going on 
a differentiation and progress in the sphere of human freedom, 
owing to the operation of social and religious forces, which may 
be vaguely classed as redemption, the work which is pronounced 
characteristic of the present Age of Repose. But whatever change 
there appears to be in the manner of working is simply owing 
to the later or more finished state of the material on which the 
same energy works. It is always the divine creative activity, 
whether producing planets or civilizations, and that activity never 
ceases. Certainly if the so-called laws of nature are God’s ways 
of working, then to suppose Him to be no longer working as He 
wrought to form the universe is to remove the foundation entirely 
from natural science, and reduce the whole fabric of inferred 
sequences and causations in which we thought to find a key to the 
past to a meaningless chaos. 

Now this view of the persistence of the creative activity, or, 
what is the same, the perpetual operation of natural law, is purely 
a question of fact. We are strictly in the realm of observable 
phenomena. It seems most probable that the origin and develop- 
ment of the cosmos was according to still operative natural law. 
But there may possibly be hesitation in identifying this divine 
activity in natural law with the process of creation. It may be 
thought that the strictly creative activity was something miracu- 
lous, a purely supernatural method of working which the Al- 
mighty employed during the vast creative week, and then left the 
universe to the operation of natural forces. This may be called, 
in the language of Carlyle, the theory of an absentee God sitting 
on the outside of his universe and seeing it go. He rests on this 
cosmic seventh day by letting Nature do the work herself. He 
has ceased to come into immediate relation with the universe, and 
now works mediately or through the agency of natural law. But 
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this is surely too mechanical a view. Natural law is not an entity, 
or subordinate agent, but a method, a uniformity of procedure. 
Bearing this in mind we may readily see that, so far as outward 
method is concerned, the distinction between a natural and a 
supernatural act is simply that between an act according to a 
protracted unformity and one that is net. Let any act, however 
astounding in its magnitude, be a long enough time in getting 
itself done, and it becomes, in the process, the natural or expected 
and established order of thiags. If the manna in the wilderness 
had not ceased at the end of the forty years’ wandering, but were 
still a daily occurring fact, it would be set down as a merely nat- 
ural phenomenon. <A miracle or wonder-inspiring event, consid- 
ered simply as a phenomenon, must be a sudden or brief produe- 
tion of an effect ; one which can be seen from beginning to end 
by a single observer, or at least has a mysterious beginning within 
the observation of the one who finds it miraculous. More astound- 
ing results than any fabled in the wildest romance are wrought 
all about us by the ceaseless alchemy of cosmical forces; and yet, 
because these things are going on all the while and have become 
the very web and tissue of our experience, we call them natural, 
and thoughtlessly make their very uniformity an opaque veil 
obscuring the mighty Will that is working in them. 

But if an event, to be miraculous in its phenomenal method, 
must be sudden or brief, we have surrendered our right to main- 
tain the miraculous origin of the world. We have agreed to 
allow for each creative act a period of duration many thousand 
times as great as that during which human experience has been 
observing the sequences of nature. A human observer, though he 
attained the traditional age of the antediluvians, would have seen 
in any of the acts of the creative week, had he lived while they 
were in process, only a secular movement toward the production of 
some result, so slow as to exhibit little observable change in one 
lifetime, and so constant and uniform as to be the natural order 
to which all his manner of life and expectations spontaneously 
adjusted themselves. The truth is, the question of creation or 
evolution is not a question of phenomenal methed at all, but a 
question of the relation of the unseen to phenomena. The method 
of the world’s origin, so far as it can be observed, or inferred 
from observation, is substantially the same to the eye of the cre- 
ationist and of the evolutionist. The real dispute is, as to whether 
the world at any given stage embodies all the forces necessary 


to account for the next higher, or whether, on the contrary, in 
VOL. xv. — NO. 86. 13 
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the introduction of at least the greater epochs of change there 
is not impressed on the emerging species from some higher source 
a new idea, thus implying the existence in the universe of some 
foretaste of its future, some anticipation of, its plan and goal 
which works to lead it upward. In other words, the great differ- 
ence between the two camps is as to how to account for that world- 
process and accomplished fact which is a matter of common 
observation ; that is to say, when all this was produced, what was 
going on concomitantly or causally in the world of mind and 
will? As to this matter, pure natural science is agnostic, because 
its methods of observation do not reach to that unseen sphere ; 
while it is only through religious sympathy with high spiritual 
purposes, or what the Bible calls faith, that we “ understand that 
the worlds have been framed by the word of God, so that what is 
seen hath not been made out of things which do appear,” but 
has its ultimate etiology in an unseen and holy Will. 

The act of calling the world into being, then, is by the very 
time allowed to it made a natural process, or capable of being 
called supernatural only in view of its relation to the resolves and 
purposes of an infinite Mind, which relation does not affect its 
outward method at all. But if it was natural or uniform, then 
either it must have been by the operation of the same natural 
laws that are now active, or else all our data for reading the tes- 
timony of the rocks are at fault, and a science of the past is im- 
possible. There is no reason for supposing other natural laws or 
uniformities, contrasting with the present as creative labor with 
repose, to have ceased at the beginning of the present cosmic day. 
God is therefore not literally resting, even from creative activity, 
but is creating now as much as He ever did. The supposed divine 
rest is not a literal act. 

The question now remains, Can that which is not a fact be 
made an imperative precedent, or in any way prescriptive of sub- 
sequent procedure? For the adequate consideration of this ques- 
tion we must direct our attention to the more general one of the 
different kinds and uses of history, or the bearing of the past as 
understood and expounded upon the relations and duties of later 
ages. 

Il. 

It is to be observed that this story of a divine respite at the 
Creation is history with an imperative or prescriptive intent. It 
narrates the Creator’s act as an example for human custom. It 
may be called an ancient exposition of the Natural History of the 
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Sabbath, that divine sabbatism being not simply the isolated act 
of a transcendent Artificer wholly detached from his Universe, 
but rather an inherently necessary:time-division in the life of toil- 
ing beings described as a primordial event in the history of the 
Power that brought them into existence. 

History thus meant as an imperative precedent, and containing 
in itself, as it were, the model or epitome of its whole future de- 
velopment, is quite different from the ordered narration of sterile 
events such as are witnessed and reported by human testimony. 
The very fact that as history it rises to the dignity of a working 
model, or principle for the future to embody, is an indication that 
a peculiar kind of history is to be found here. The two entirely 
different ways in which any development or structure may record 
its genesis for the instruction of future ages need to be pointed 
out, and the limitations as well as the validity of each kind of his- 
tory defined. 

The nature of the two forms of historical exposition may best 
be illustrated by examples. Suppose, for instance, we are de- 
scribing the geometrical solid called a cone. In the very defini- 
tion of that object we give one kind of history of it. We say, 
A cone is that figure which is generated by revolving a right- 
angled triangle about one of its perpendicular sides as an axis. 
Now here is the story of the production of the cone in idea and 
principle ; but it is far from being the literal history of any par- 
ticular tangible cone that ever existed. No solid cone could be 
produced in that way; it is only the idea or defined mental image 
that is thus produced. To get at the literal history of any cone in 
particular, we ascertain the more commonplace facts of the selec- 
tion of the wood, the sawing it and shaping it in the lathe, or 
whatever were the particular operations by which the workman, 
with the idea in his mind, made it a tangible reality. Here, then, 
on the one hand, is a notional history of the cone, or genetic story 
of its idea, and on the other the literal history of some particular 
example. It will be observed that the notional history is not 
founded on fact at all; it is worthless as a means for learning the 
actual past. But the literal history, in its turn, while all that 
could be desired as a source of information with regard to the 
past of some particular object, can furnish us with no principle 
which can be imperative for any future fabrication of cones, nor 
can it of itself even impart an idea of the nature of the solid to 
begin with. After reading the whole story of the modeling of 
some particular cone from wood, another workman might produce 
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an equally good one out of tin or pasteboard, not following his 
predecessor’s methods at all; but in order to know what he is mak- 
ing he must have some other source of information than this 
literal history so solidly founded on fact. In other words, the 
history which concerns itself with the actual past has no valid 
bearing on the future. 

Let us take another illustration. The leading thinkers of the 
last century undertook to arrive at an understanding of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the state by supposing that men began by 
being in what was called a state of nature, and that government 
arose by a general social compact in which the citizens agreed to 
surrender certain rights, which they possessed in that natural or 
ungoverned state, to be henceforth exercised solely by government 
as the authorized conservator of social order. It was thus that 
government acquired the right to exercise those public powers 
which are seen to belong to all, but not to each. The historical 
investigators of the present century have failed to find any actual 
examples of such a compact in the early times, and so declare the 
whole idea, from lack of a basis in fact, an exploded notion. No 
commonwealth ever created its authority by contract from a state 
of nature. The state arose, as is most likely, from the family, 
which, widening out into the clan, carried an authority that was 
unquestioned so long as it was strictly parental, and now holds 
a de facto jurisdiction which it has no occasion to justify in 
theory. 

But it will readily be seen that we are here again confronted 
with our two kinds of history, the notional or metaphysical and the 
literal. The one tells us how government is generated, to use the 
mathematical term, the other informs us how particular examples 
actually arose. It is doubtful whether those who propounded the 
doctrine of a social compact ever supposed it to be literal history. 
It was rather a natural history of government or history of its 
idea, not, indeed, as the idea ever actually realized itself, but as 
the idea may be made to arise in the mind of the student of 
theory. As such it had a prescriptive purpose or bearing, as 
principle, on the future, and it may be questioned, with all defer- 
ence to Sir Henry Maine, whether some such supposition as it 
embodies is not necessary in order to arrive at an understanding 
of public and private rights. We assume a state of nature as a 
starting-point for thought, rather than as the actual starting-point 
of concrete history. To concede that such a condition and trans- 
action has no basis in fact is not to invalidate the doctrine for its 
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purpose. As notional or fictional history with a bearing on the 
future, it is valid as one kind of truth indispensable to the the- 
orist. On the other hand, the literal history of government, as it 
actually evolved itself from the family, however valuable it may 
be for purposes of information as to the past, is singularly barren 
of ideas which can elucidate the nature of our present relations to 
the ruling power. 

It is to be observed that all metaphysical contemplation and 
exposition of ideas belongs to this notional or genetic kind. Its 
aim is not to chronicle literal events in the genesis of things or in 
the growth of mind. It is rather the history of concepts, of the 
world as it expounds itself in human thought. In its study of 
origins it concerns itself with primary categories of space and 
time, with principles of identity and of contradiction and of ex- 
cluded middle, with a score of things which never occurred to the 
mind of any one in the beginning of his mental activity, and 
which could hardly be explained to the majority of mankind. 
Though they are the ideal beginnings of thought, these principles 
are, nevertheless, not by any means the starting-points from which 
the young mind actually begins to think. The history thus gen- 
erated from its underlying principle is rather the history of the 
human mind in idea, necessary to any command of logical pro- 
cesses, and yet of no use as information with regard to the literal 
past. 

Now this story of God resting after his work seems to be given 
as a principle or prescriptive precedent for the future. In form it 
is a story of the past, but it is the past with the future contained 
in it, —the past in the light of its creative idea. It thus wears 
the characteristics of what we have designated as notional his- 
tory ; history that is not dependent for its validity on literal fact, 
but is rather all the more vitally related to future practice, because 
it points out that origin which is an idea to be lived up into, rather 
than a finished event to be left behind. 

It is erroneous to suppose that the only way to put ourselves 
into fruitful relation with the past is to ascertain the literal facts 
of early history. Under the influence of the inductive method 
all modern research is making the phenomenal fact its ultimate 
goal of effort; and it expects to find the key to all duty and 
aspiration in the ascertained actualities of the past and the pres- 
ent. As the fact is worshiped, so with corresponding scorn all 
dogma is rejected as misleading, and all metaphysics vilified as 
useless. But it will be found sooner or later that early fact alone, 
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while undoubtedly useful as information, is nevertheless barren as 
rule of action. Literal history has no prescriptive value for a 
developed present. Only history, with its creative idea embedded 
in it, can lay hold on the future. In other words, for purposes of 
conduct, it is the world as a creation, full of its divine idea, its 
future suffusing and giving significance to its past, rather than the 
world as an unconscious evolution, piling up one event upon an- 
other, blindly rejecting all inner idea as unknowable that is fitted 
to enrich human life. If painstaking search for empirical fact 
discovers that we began by being lower than any existing savages, 
or even arose from a brute ancestor, there is, nevertheless, nothing 
in that fact that helps us to understand ourselves now, or to dis- 
cover our duty as civilized and spiritual beings. It is a fact to be 
got away from ; our moral task, as Fiske expresses it, is to throw 
off the brute inheritance. We can derive no principle of conduct 
from the ignoble phenomenal beginnings of our history, even 
going no farther back than the savage state of our ancestors in 
historic times. It is only the notional history, or history of the 
idea, which can be prescriptive or practically instructive for the 
future to which belongs the task of realizing the idea. 

To determine the trustworthiness of revelation in its account 
of the genesis of the world we are to inquire for its validity as 
notional or dogmatic history, rather than as the statement of 
literal fact. Such history alone is prescriptive, or contains a crea- 
tive idea which is an imperative precedent; and such history, like 
all metaphysical history, is not dependent on empirical fact for 
its truth. But precept or guidance in conduct and belief is the 
great purpose of the Bible, and that precept is not found in dead 
fact apart from its idea. Looked at in the light of this principle, 
the notion of a primitive unfallen state, and of a fall through 
disobedience and knowledge, —a notion literally realizing itself 
in the life of every child, —though difficult of credence as an 
actual picture of the primordial humanity, is nevertheless the 
only notion which can help us so to define our relation to the In- 
finite as practically to find salvation in reconcilement with Him. 

History, then, which contains in itself the future as a prescrip- 
tive idea is not dependent on phenomenal fact for its validity. 
The initial phenomenon is not the father of the process of which 
it is the beginning; and the history which has a genetic signifi- 
cance may dispense with empirical knowledge of that insignificant 
past event. When, therefore, we have discovered that the divine 
rest in creation is not a literal fact, we have by no means disposed 
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of it as prescriptive truth. It belongs to the realm of creative 
ideas, and its history is that notional or metaphysical history which, 
as containing the whole principle of its genesis in itself, has a 
prescriptive bearing on the conduct of reasoning beings. 


III. 


It remains, therefore, to be seen what is the value and effect in 
modern theism of the fiction of a divine repose. If this is a 
creative idea, then it must be perpetually present at the rise or 
creation of religious conduct or belief as it proceeds from the 
knowledge of God. Ideally the Sabbath ordinance, as involving 
a division of time into sacred and secular, rests on some eternal 
distinction in the nature or activity of God himself, who alone 
imparts sacredness to created things. 

That working humanity needs for its normal efficiency and 
staying power at least one seventh of its time, aside from the 
nightly sleep, as a release from toil, is a fact well established by 
experience. This fact may be said to be stamped upon the powers 
of the human organism. But such a desirable rest is by no means 
the whole of the sanctification by which one day is acknowledged 
fundamentally religious, while other days are called secular. And 
when we come to inquire what logical basis there may be for 
the distinction of holy and secular time, we must have recourse 
to some truth of theology, or, in other words, must find the dis- 
tinction not in humanity, but in God, who is the source of all 
sacredness. 

As we rise into the higher regions of thought and devotion, 
perhaps the most puzzling question in theory, and so the most dis- 
integrating influence on the observance of a periodical Sabbath, 
is the doubt as to the possibility of any distinction in days. He 
who has come to recognize the ineffable magnitude of the divine 
claims must count all time as holy. All conduct, to be legitimate, 
must be related to the will of God. To call one day holy seems to 
imply that other days may be less than holy ; and it is even feared 
by some thinkers that the custom of setting apart a sacred day 
has an inevitably baneful influence in making men think of their 
week days as unrelated to the divine will, or in leading to a vilifi- 
cation of labor as less pleasing to God than the exercises of sacred 
instruction and worship. Thus Emerson says: “ Does the con- 
secration of Sunday confess the desecration of the entire week ? 
Does the consecration of the church confess the profanation of 
the house? Let us read the incantation backward. Let the man 
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stand on his feet. Let religion cease to be occasional; and the 
pulses of thought that go to the borders of the universe, let them 
proceed from the bosom of the household.” Other writers of 
the liberal and transcendental schools have expressed themselves 
even more strongly against the profanation of six sevenths of the 
time which is implied in the exclusive sanctification of a seventh 
day. 

Now it is evident that no part of our lives ought to be excluded 
from the presence and control of our religion. All our activity 
is to be filled with the highest and noblest purpose ; all our inter- 
course, all our acceptance and bearing of the burdens of life, 
ought to be kept upright and loyal and cheerful by a direct refer- 
ence to the will of God. God’s law and his gospel are for active 
life, and they are intended to make that life just as holy as the 
life that is spent in religious contemplation. By far the largest 
as well as the most difficult and important part of our religious 
life is the acting, amid our toil and care and temptation, on reli- 
gious principles, the carrying into practice, in secular ways, of 
those virtues which are a transcript in the human sphere of the 
nature of God. No part of life, therefore, however busy and 
secular, if it is as it ought to be, can yield one whit in sacredness, 
or confess one jot of inferiority to the day which is set apart as 
holy time. 

And yet under the conditions in which civilized life in our tem- 
perate zone must be spent, the labor of securing sustenance so 
absorbs the time that no respite for religious instruction and con- 
templation will be allowed unless it is systematically provided 
for. While religious thought and worship may be no better than 
religiously ordered labor, it is, nevertheless, a different kind of 
activity, and just as urgently needed in its way as the more stren- 
uous occupation of the week. There must be time, not only for 
carrying religious principles into practice, but also for acquiring 
an understanding of those principles in the broader and more 
theoretic way apart from their immediate application at the 
moment. That one should be commanded to give a mechanical 
regularity or mathematical sanction to his practice of seeking the 
more immediate presence of God is not according to the ideal 
conception of the highest spirituality; it is rather an adjustment 
to the imperfect conditions of earthly life. In fact, the whole 
régime of work belongs to the earthly rather than to the ideal and 
consummate existence ; as Bushnell has suggestively pointed out, 
the ultimate perfection and satisfaction of the spirit, its eternal 
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goal in God, is a restful liberty, a free play and unnecessitated 
activity, rather than the accountable and disciplinary occupation 
of work. But the perpetual rest or highest freedom in the con- 
templation and adoration of God is for the eternal world where 
the burden of earthly bondage is removed. Meanwhile we must 
find such foretaste of that rest and release as can be secured by a 
systematic appropriation of a fraction of our time to untrammeled 
thought and worship. 

But in the sanctification of a particular day some sacredness 
must be conceived of which shall not imply the profanation of all 
other time by contrast. As time whose sanctity is recognized by 
resting, it is not to be thought of as deriving its distinctive char- 
acter any more immediately from the nature of God than work- 
ing time. All holiness is of God; the divine precept is: “Be ye 
holy, for I am holy.” The whole conception and definition of 
holiness in humanity is, free and self-impelled conformity to the 
nature of God. Is there any way, then, in which the effort of 
conformity to the divine nature may result in two kinds of holi- 
ness, one the holiness of work and the other the holiness of rest, 
both compelling the allegiance of the spirit in their respective 
places and seasons, and neither implying the condemnation of the 
other ? 

It seems to me that the conception of a working and resting 
God is precisely the doctrine calculated to produce such a result. 
And there is no more direct or truthful way to state the elemental 
importance of this conception than in the form of history: “‘ God 
worked for six days, and God rested on the seventh, therefore he 
sanctified the Sabbath day.” Literally, God never rests, and yet 
He is, in his being, the highest rest. But in the creative idea, 
that idea which gives significance and prescriptive value to the 
constitution of things for human life, He is a working and a rest- 
ing God, and his work and his rest are both patterns for our con- 
forming lives. In the mere perception of the world’s history as 
the outcome of cosmica]l forces we see no respite from the cease- 
less forthputting of power since the first revolving impulse of the 
nebulous mass which has cooled into sun and planets; but in the 
effort to comprehend the universe in the light of its formative 
and judging Mind our faith, or knowledge of things in their 
higher relations, recognizes a prescriptive distinction of divine 
work from divine rest; a distinction which, though unrecognized 
by the lower creation, nevertheless must emerge into view as crea- 
tion in its later stage becomes the repeated creation of religious 
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conduct and of theistic doctrine. The notional or metaphysical 
history of the world’s origin, that history which is the principle 
and precedent for all tasked and toiling humanity, embodies in 
itself the story of a working and a resting Creator. 

And this is no arbitrary distinction invented for a purpose. 
The distinguishing of God at work and God in the stillness of 
his essential being lies at the ultimate foundation of our twofold 
apprehension of Him; for it is identical with the distinction be- 
tween the immanent and the transcendent God. As immanent 
the Creator is in the midst of his world, its universal Principle 
moving along with it, and constituting the essence of all force 
and the acting spring of all progress toward the far-off divine 
event. Thus apprehended He is ceaselessly at work ; He is in his 
six days of creation. But as transcendent He rises above his uni- 
verse ; looks back upon it and pronounces it good ; judges it as 
the higher Will to which all free being is responsible, and sets its 
progress face to face with the unchangeable holiness which is his 
essential nature. Thus apprehended He is God at rest; He is in 
the Sabbath of his unchanging being. While as immanent and 
working He seems in a perpetual change and progress of self- 
manifestation, as transcendent He is the same yesterday and 
to-day and forever. Hence it is that as civilizations advance, and 
there seems to be unending progress, that progress never gets 
beyond the perfect revealed law of God. All reform and restitu- 
tion in society, aiming to bring the world into adjustment with 
the transcendent and judging Holiness, cries, not “Onward to 
higher progress,” but, “ Back to the eternal law of right which 
has been violated ; back to the estate of little children, without 
which you cannot enter the Kingdom of God ; back to the unfallen 
Edenie purity which in creative idea belonged to you at first.” 
For the transcendent Judge is exactly where He has always been ; 
the world must come back to Him, however glorious its advance- 
ment, for its final judgment and valuation. Thus the transcend- 
ent God is the God at rest; the unchangeable sanctity of his 
essential being. 

Our conformity in purpose and enthusiasm with the immanent 
God results in our plunging with our might into the onward cur- 
rent of the world’s progress. With manly hearts we busy our- 
selves in the activity of working out our creative destiny ; for it is 
our divine task to replenish the earth and subdue it. The striving 
week-day life, when honestly and truly lived, is not condemned by 
its contrast to the holy seventh day. It is but the secular world 
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serving God by being caught up into the sweep of his immanent 
creative power. But, on the other hand, the conformity of the 
spirit to the will of the transcendent God issues in self-judgment 
according to a holy standard, in penitence and reconciliation 
through divine forgiveness, in the spiritual study of God’s works 
and his word, in worship or adoration of his perfections. The 
God of religion is the transcendent, or judging and forgiving 
God; and that human sanctification which is a conforming to his 
essential being as it rises in its ineffable glory above the universe 
is the holiness for whose development the day of sacred rest gives 
a special opportunity. 

It appears, therefore, that the notion of a divine rest has 
a place in the purest and most intelligent theism. It is the 
basis of the distinction between sacred and secular time. If to 
the highest apprehension that distinction seems unworthy and 
temporary in its nature, this is because in our purest aspirations 
we lay hold of the conditions of an unseen eternal world. The 
setting apart of sacred time, and with it the notion of divine 
activity and repose, will, in the glorified future, be done away. 
But while earthly life is encompassed with its necessity of labor 
this cannot be. While the creative process is going on, and man, 


in proportion as he knows God, enters into that work along with 
Him, there must be, to spiritual apprehension, the divine periods 
of repose, that man may find God in the unchangeableness of his 
holy Self. The opportunity to celebrate that repose he rescues 
from the grasp of his toil by religiously setting apart one day in 
seven for rest and worship. 


George F. Genung. 


SUFFIELD, CONNECTICUT. 
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EDITORIAL, 


THE ORTHODOX EDITOR’S REJOINDER. 


For the benefit of those who read the article in our December number 
on “The Summer Excursion of an Orthodox Editor,” but who may not 
see the “ Methodist Review,” we quote in full the comments of the editor 
on our sketch of his interesting journey. It will be noticed that he em- 
ploys the same chastened style, and has the same fondness for tracing 
actions to their motives, as in the paragraphs we quoted in December : — 


“The ‘ Andover Review’ for December is remarkable neither for its contri- 
butions nor its editorial products. Among the latter is an article — whether 
written by one of its editorial staff or by a literary mercenary it is difficult to 
tell — on ‘The Summer Excursion of an Orthodox Editor,’ in which our article 
on ‘The Crime of the Higher Criticism,’ in our November-December number, 
is the subject, not of candid, scholarly review, but of studied personality and 
of flagrant ridicule. It was doubtless written in revenge for our article last 
year on ‘ Andover Errata,’ in which we exposed some of the iniquities of An- 
doverism, and also because its management is in sympathy with the heresies we 
oppose. The editorial, so-called, sympathizes with the theories of Wellhausen, 
betrays great anxiety because, with the large majority of Christian scholars, 
we affirm our faith in the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and exhibits 
total bewilderment, if not alarm, because we presumed to interview some 

xerman scholars with whom its writer is evidently not acquainted. It regards 

our achievement as ‘marvelous,’ our courage as stupendous, and the results of 
our investigation as prodigious. It recklessly runs up our interviews into the 
hundred, theorizes on the fabulous extent of our labors, trembles at the possi- 
bilities of our discoveries, and intimates in its suspension of ridicule ‘for the 
present’ that it is preparing for a tremendous attack on our positions in the 
future. It describes our interviews in a dramatic fashion, employing for the 
purpose a reckless and untrained imagination, and undertakes to construct out 
of gross literalism a tableau that should rival the masterpieces of the most 
conspicuous artists of the Old World. Lacking knowledge in all these things, 
it makes up in invention, all the time exposing its insincerity and dishonorable 
spirit. Rarely have we written anything that has so convulsed, alarmed, and 
tormented our critics as this introductory article. What shall be the effect of 
the revelations and arguments that shall follow? Surely, if the only answer 
to grave orthodoxy, based on the logic of history, is ridicule, the ‘cause’ for 
which it is employed must be in the last stages of anarchy, and its supporters 
must be wanting in those ethical and courteous considerations that fit dis- 
putants for honorable controversy. For the want of space in this number, we 
suspend further reply to the light artillery of Andover, except to say that so 
soon as the uproar of battle shall again be heard we shall be found in our 
place, doing as wholesome orthodox duty as the condition of things may sug- 
gest.” 


Lest the editor should be suspecting some innocent person of having 
written the objectionable editorial, we hasten to assure him that no 
“literary mercenary ” was employed, but that one of our editorial board 
wrote every word of it, with the full approval of his colleagues. 
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We must also acknowledge that, by some oversight on our part, the 
article entitled “ Andover Errata” entirely escaped our notice at the 
time it appeared, and we had no knowledge of its existence till we read 
the paragraph quoted above. 

We are at a loss to understand how the editor learned so soon that his 
introductory article “ convulsed, alarmed, and tormented ” his critics, as 
we have seen no published comments on it, except our own; and so far 
as we are concerned, we have been neither alarmed nor tormented, 
although we are willing to admit that we have been convulsed. 

We evidently did not make it quite clear in what sense we used the 
words “ for'the present.” We intended to refer, not to future articles 
of our own, but to the remaining articles in the series promised by the 
editor of the “ Methodist Review.” A tableau was presented in his 
introductory paper, and upon this tableau, which was a kind of pictorial 
conclusion of that article, we remarked that the curtain for the present 
falls. It depends upon the editor, not upon us, when the curtain shall 
rise again. We should, indeed, deem it a hopeless task to follow a dis- 
eussion in which it is stated that the Epistles of Paul come chronologi- 
cally after the Synoptic Gospels, in which the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is assumed, and which counts Professor Harnack 
among conservative critics, although he thinks the Fourth Gospel was 
written as late as A. D. 135, and rejects the concluding portions of the 
Synoptics, because they narrate the resurrection of Jesus. We certainly 
could not argue seriously with a writer who is so fascinated by the word 
“conservative” as to identify himself with those who happen to bear 
the name anywhere, who forgets that the conservatism of one country 
may be the radicalism of another, who attacks as rationalists certain 
Yale professors who are orthodoxy unalloyed compared with some Ger- 
man critics to whom he exultantly commits the future of the Bible, who 
might as reasonably expect those Unitarians who are called * conserva- 
tive” to defend the doctrine of the Trinity as to expect, as he does, his 
new-found friends, because he has been told they are conservative, to 
agree with his opinions concerning the authorship of the Pentateuch and 
the date of the Book of Daniel. Therefore we do not intend to make 
an attack of any kind, “tremendous ” or otherwise, upon the uncritical 
arguments which the editor of the ‘“‘ Methodist Review ” employs in the 
diseussion of Biblical criticism. 

We apparently need to explain to the editor. although probably not to 
any one else, that our comments on his excursion had no reference what- 
ever to the opinions he advocates, and were not intended to express any 
sympathy with the views he opposes, but were directed solely to a very 
singular method of gaining information on subjects which require the 
most careful investigation through months and years of intellectual toil, 
and to his naive conviction that the brief interviews of a summer vacation 
had put him in possession of a mass of new and valuable material, of 
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which the scholars and writers of America were ignorant, like the modest 
conviction of Mark Twain that he was fully competent to reform the 
German language after having devoted nine full weeks to a careful and 
critical study of it. We should have been quite as ready to smile with 
our readers at an extreme rationalistic critic who had returned from his 
vacation bubbling over with confidence, and believing that he was com- 
petent to pronounce the decisive word in behalf of some theory of 
Higher Criticism. We took up our parable simply to show that in the 
present stage of inquiry concerning the structure of the Bible it is not 
enough to have a high and reverent esteem for the holy Scripture, and 
an unshaken confidence that it contains the Word of God which liveth 
and abideth forever, and that it will not do to resort to hasty and super- 
ficial generalizations, nor to go about breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter. There is a work of long-continued, thorough, candid inves- 
tigation to be carried on, and argument is worth the while only with such 
as have true scholarship and the historie sense, as well as piety, zeal, 
and defiance of all enemies of the faith. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE OLD TESTAMENT? } 


THE question is often asked by ministers in real perplexity. It is a 
practical question of great importance to the church, and they are, by 


their calling, responsible for the answer. But it is beset by difficulties. 
Recent criticism and interpretation of the testimony of the Old Testa- 
ment itself have led to a reconstruction of the history of the people of 
Israel, its literature, and its religion, which inverts the order we used to 
think established. And if these results stand, a far-reaching reconstruc- 
tion of the theological conceptions of sacred Scripture and inspiration 
must follow. The new wine cannot be put away in the old bottles. The 
new views are as yet far from universally accepted. Some eminent 
Biblical scholars oppose them as the outcome of false premises and a 
false method in criticism. Others attack the premises from the theo- 
logical side as “rationalistic ” or “ naturalistic,” and the conclusions as 
subversive of religion, resulting in a “ spent Bible,” in the destruction of 
faith in divine revelation, and the authority of Christ himself. This last 
‘easy way” with the critics is, we think, more likely to beget suspicion 
than conviction in the minds of modern men, who will find it difficult to 
understand how questions of fact in natural science or history can be 
settled by showing how inconvenient it would be to have to recast your 
most cherished opinions if the fact should be established, and who will 
naturally see in the resort to an irrelevant argument an unintentional 
confession of the weakness of the cause. 

Under these circumstances the course which probably first suggests 
itself to most ministers, when the question presses them, is to say, adhuc 
sub judice lis est. It is not for me to decide where doctors disagree; I 
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must wait till scholars have come to something like unanimity. What- 
ever opinion I may myself incline to, being of no authority, I am not 
bound — I have, indeed, no right — to teach. A little reflection, how- 
ever, will show that this disposition of the matter is inadmissible. It is 
not so clear that the minister has the right to take, in such a question, the 
attitude of the expectant layman pending a scientific controversy. He 
is by his calling a teacher of the Christian religion. This religion is 
founded on a revelation made in history, whose documents are the books 
of the Old and New Testaments. In order that he should be fitted for 
the teaching office, most Protestant churches insist that he shall have a 
liberal education, in which history, its niaterials, methods, and results, fill 
a large place. This historical training has been continued at the seminary, 
where he has studied the history of the church, in which the “ Higher 
Criticism ” has found some of its knottiest problems and achieved some 
of its most conspicuous successes, and where he has also investigated the 
original sources of Biblical history. Granted that there are in Old Tes- 
tament criticism, as everywhere else, many points which must be left to 
the decision of experts, the grounds on which the proposed reconstruc- 
tion of the Old Testament history rest are such as every educated man 
ean understand and appreciate. They are, in the main, as intelligible 
to the reader of the English Bible as in the Hebrew. To plead the 
right to no opinion is to confess that a man’s education, whether through 
his own fault or that of his teachers, has not fitted him for his calling. 
Moreover, if the teacher be content to wait for the end of the contro- 
versy, his hearers may not be. The views of the new school have been 
disseminated in the lucid, and in the best sense popular, writings of W. 
Robertson Smith, in the brilliant sketch of Wellhausen, in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and in many other forms. There are few intelligent 
men or women in our congregations who have not, directly or indirectly, 
some knowledge of these theories. And whatever other result acquaint- 
ance with them may have, it has at least made the impression that the 
Bible is not the Koran it has often been taken for, coming down miracu- 
lously out of heaven, but a product as well as a factor of human history ; 
that the divine in it has been revealed not only to men, but through 
men, who had this treasure in earthen vessels. The eternal truth it con- 
tains was not enounced swb specie eternitatis, but as a lesson adapted 
to the needs and limitations of the men of a certain time and a certain 
stage of religious culture, by which it is to be interpreted. This is of 
itself a change of greater significance than any particular theories about 
the stratification of the Old Testament literature. It is impossible for 
the preacher to ignore all this, and to go on treating the Old Testament 
in the old, unhistorical way, as if it were a collection of theologumena. 
In this embarrassment he is tempted to avoid the Old Testament alto- 
gether, and confine himself to the use of the immediately Christian 
Scriptures. More or less consciously many ministers, among not a few 
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of those who, in theory, cling most tenaciously to the old views, take this 
course. But this will not do either. Silence is sure to be interpreted as 
lack of intellectual courage or lack of frankness, vices which will and 
ought to cost the ministry its influence with the best of its hearers. Nor 
is this all. It is naturally the negative side of the new criticism which 
makes the greatest, or at least the first, impression on the ordinary reader. 
Moses did not write the Pentateuch, Isaiah is not all by Isaiah, Daniel 
is a Maccabean apocalypse, —the Old Testament, as we have received it, 
seems to crumble away under the touch of criticism. And with men and 
women who have been brought up in the strict Reformed doctrine of Scrip- 
ture and its inspiration, that is something very like the destruction of the 
foundations. If the teachers of the Christian people shrink from their 
task, and stand dumb in confusion or pusillanimity, the sudden breaking 
in of the new criticism into the old dogmatism will result in an epidemic 
of skepticism. 

The only way to recover the use of the Old Testament “ for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness,” the only way to keep it 
from becoming a real hindrance to Christian faith, especially on the part 
of educated men, is to accept in good earnest, and without reserve, the 
results of historical criticism, and to show, in the light of these results, 
what is the character and worth of the religion which inspired. these 
writings, what the spirit and the power which they can impart to us. The 
only possible remedy for the evils which negative criticism causes is posi- 
tive criticism. 

The most important positive result of the modern historical study of 
the Old Testament is that it has restored the prophets to their true place 
in the history of religion, and has thus put us in the way to understand 
both them and it. If we cannot pretend that all the seven seals which lie 
upon these ancient books have been removed, at least the greatest ob- 
stacle to right apprehension is put out of the way when we have learned 
to read them, not as interpreters and vindicators of the Mosaic law, 
links in the chain of tradition which stretches from Mount Sinai to the 
Doctors of the Talmud, not as collections of oracles concerning Christ 
and his kingdom, but as leaders in the march of religious thought, and, 
above all, preachers of righteousness in their generation. 

This point of view is of great importance for the understanding of the 
origins of Christianity, which was not merely a fulfillment of the predic- 
tions of the prophets, but a return to their teaching about the nature of 
true religion, a revival of their spirit. Arising in the midst of the 
nomistic deism of Pharisaic Judaism, whose ideal was holiness through 
the works of the law, it revolted against this externalizing of religion, 
and went back to the loftier ideal of the prophets, a religion whose soul 
is faith, its lite righteousness. And when Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, contends that the religion of faith is not only better but older 
than the religion of observance, that the law, however necessary it may 
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have been, was a secondary and adventitious element in the religion of 
Israel, which could not change, though it might conceal, its real character, 
he expressed the judgment of the relation of law to prophecy which 
Christianity, clearly conscious of its own spirit, must give a priori, and 
for which modern criticism of the Old Testament has supplied the his- 
torical basis that Paul sought to find in the relation of the covenant with 
Abraham to the legislation of Moses. 

But the religious teaching of the prophets has a permanent worth of 
its own, apart from its relation to Christianity, which the church has never 
fully appreciated or put touse. The prophets are the most modern part of 
the Old Testament. The conception of religion which they combat, as the 
essence of heathenism, that God will take religiousness in lieu of upright- 
ness, that He will show favoritism to his devout worshipers, without 
examining too closely into their way of doing business, is far from being 
extinct. The message with which they shocked the religious conservatism 
of their time, that God cares nothing at all about the externals of wor- 
ship, but everything for conduct, is not yet regarded as quite sound. Or 
take the prophets’ ideas of society and the relations of social classes. 
The prophets of the eighth century lived in a time when many men had 
become suddenly rich, and, greed and power growing with their wealth, 
were bent on making themselves richer, no matter who suffered for it. 
The old common law did not cover the cases which arose in a period of 
commerce and speculation; and, added to this, the judges themselves 
belonged, for the most part, to the classes who had been enriched by the 
national expansion, while many of them were unblushingly corrupt, so 
that the poor man was always in the wrong. In this crisis of society the 
speeches of the prophets have a socialistic ring that is modern enough. 
Their denunciations of the land monopoly by which the old peasant pro- 
prietors were crowded out and left to take their choice between serfdom 
and starvation, of the unheard-of luxury of the rich, with their mag- 
nificent banquets, their foreign clothes, and apish foreign ways, are un- 
ceasing and unsparing. They had, it is true, no cool, economic heads to 
see how the evil could be remedied. They had no socialistic programme ; 
their Utopia was a land whose people were all upright. But they fore- 
told, with all the energy of intense conviction, the judgment of a right- 
eous God on the generation which did such things or allowed them; and 
history verified their prediction. 

The prophets must be understood in the light of their times; their 
social and moral teachings by the state of society in their day ; their 
religious teachings in relief against the popular religion of the mass of 
their contemporaries, against the opposing views of priests and false 
prophets. We get this background in part from the writings of the 
prophets themselves, in doing which we must, of course, not forget that 
their aim was not to present to posterity a true and complete history of 
morals in their age, but to goad the conscience of their contemporaries 
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and impel them to reform. Satirists and moral reformers always draw 
a one-sided, if not an exaggerated or in other respects untrue, picture 
of their times. The historical books of the Old Testament enable us to 
fill out and in some points to correct this picture ; on the other hand, 
they reflect and illustrate the judgment of the prophets. The Assyrian 
inscriptions have rectified the chronology of the eighth century, and in 
many other ways thrown light upon the history of Israel and the threat- 
enings and predictions of the prophets. 

With the prophets of the eighth century the beginning must be made 
of turning the results of the new Biblical learning to the uses of Chris- 
tian intelligence, and so of Christian faith. If we want people to believe 
that there is a Word of God in the prophets, we must let them hear it. 
If we do, we may be sure that it will assert its origin in the power with 
which it takes hold of them. And to that end, the Old Testament, to 
which so many are ready to pay any tribute except that of reading it, 
must become to us a living word. 


HEINRICH SCHLIEMANN. 


Tue death of Heinrich Schliemann closes the career of one of the 
most remarkable men of our time. Indeed, Schliemann’s life was so 
extraordinary that the full story of it would read almost like a romance. 

He was born in an obscure little German village, the son of a Lu- 
theran clergyman. When he was fourteen years old his father lost his 
parish, and therewith the ability to further provide the means for the 
son’s education. The youth was therefore apprenticed to a grocer, for 
whom he was required to work from five o'clock in the morning till 
eleven at night. But a serious accident, due to overwork, made his ser- 
vices worthless to his employer ; he was therefore deprived of even the 
scanty livelihood which with great hardship he had hitherto earned, and 
forced to confront a prospect most discouraging. Not knowing what 
else to do, he set out on foot for Hamburg, a distance of one hundred 
and thirty miles, barefoot, and obliged to beg his food by the way. Ar- 
riving at Hamburg, he shipped as cabin-boy on a vessel bound for South 
America, but was wrecked off the coast of Holland. In spite of many 
and terrible sufferings and dangers, he was saved and brought at length 
to Amsterdam, but only to look distress and want again in the face. 
Feigning illness, he was admitted to the hospital, where he remained 
till the kindness and charity of friends set him on his feet again, and 
opened for him the way which led ultimately to his splendid fortune. 
The details of the story cannot, need not, be given here. On the 26th 
of December ultimo he died at Naples; and on the 4th of January in- 
stant it was telegraphed from Athens — his home since 1871 —as a 
matter of world-wide interest : “* Dr. Henry Schliemann was buried here 
to-day.” And we are further informed that he who had once wandered 
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homeless and penniless through the streets of a strange city was followed 
to his grave by the King, the Crown Prince, Premier Delyannis, ex-Pre- 
mier Tricoupis, Dragounis, and most of the Cabinet ministers, besides a 
host of scholars representing the leading nations of the world. 

Schliemann himself has told us that his father made the tragic fate of 
Herculaneum and Pompeii a frequent topic of conversation with him, and 
dwelt often on the good fortune of one who could visit the excavations 
which had already been carried on at these places. Often, too, would 
the father recite passages from Voss’s German translation of Homer; so 
that while yet a mere child the son came to have an enthusiastic interest 
in the events and heroes of the Trojan War. On a certain Christmas, 
young Schliemann received as a present a copy of Jerrer’s “ Universal 
History,” having among its illustrations a large picture of Troy in flames. 
“ There,” said the boy to his father, “did you not say that Troy was 
utterly destroyed hundreds of years before Homer’s time? How, then, is 
Jerrer able to give us this picture?” In vain the father asserted that 
what was represented in the picture was purely imaginary ; the boy main- 
tained that, even if the city were destroyed, there must be somewhere 
splendid remains of the massive walls of “ well-built Ilium,” which a 
thorough exploration of the site would surely bring to light. And so 
the discussion ended with the understanding that Heinrich should some 
day excavate Troy ; and Schliemann has assured us that through all the 
vicissitudes of his commercial life this idea was never absent from his 
mind, but was the goal of his ambition. Business was pursued and 
wealth acquired only that he might at last be able to prove the reason- 
ableness of his faith in the historic foundation of the Homeric legends. 

It was a fortunate circumstance, both for his commercial success and 
for his subsequent archeological work, that the study and acquisition of 
languages was with Schliemann almost a passion. LKnglish and French 
were each learned in six months; Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese were subsequently mastered in six weeks each ; again, six weeks 
of study were enough to enable him to write and speak with the Russian 
merchants who had correspondents in Amsterdam. Later, a working 
knowledge of Swedish, Polish, and Arabic was acquired. Finally, at 
the age of thirty-four, — after he had acquired a moderate fortune, — 
the study of Greek was begun; the study of this language having been 
thus postponed, lest it “‘ would exercise too great a fascination for him, 
and estrange him from his commercial business.” Again, six weeks 
were sufficient for mastering the difficulties of modern Greek; while 
three months’ study enabled him “to understand some of the ancient 
authors, and especially Homer,” who was “read and re-read with the 
most lively enthusiasm.” 

Schliemann’s method of learning languages — the same with them all 
— was forced upon him by the limitations of his cireumstances, rather 
than deliberately chosen ; yet it could hardly have been surpassed had 
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expert teachers been available for him. It consisted in reading a great 
deal aloud, without making a translation ; devoting one hour every day 
to writing essays upon subjects of interest, correcting these under a 
teacher’s supervision, learning them by heart, and repeating in the next 
lesson what was corrected on the previous day. This method, it is evi- 
dent, must make extraordinary demands upon the memory ; but every 
one who has learned another language than his own knows that this is 
inevitable in the mastery of a language by whatever method. Indeed, it 
is believed that the winning feature of the so-called “ inductive method,” 
which is having something of a “ run” just now, is its being able to exact 
an unconditional surrender on this point from all who would follow it. 

Schliemann was a great traveler. In the year 1858 he visited Swe- 
den, Denmark, Italy ; he also traveled in Egypt, sailing up the Nile as 
far as the Second Cataract ; thence he went to Jerusalem, visited Petra, 
traversed the whole of Syria; and finally visited Smyrna, the Cyclades, 
and Athens. On a second tour, a few years later, he visited Malta, 
Tunis, Carthage, and Utica, and Egypt for the second time. In 1864 
he started on a tour around the world, which lasted two years. 

At the end of this tour, Schliemann was able to begin in earnest his 
archeological studies. For in 1863, while still in the prime of life, he 
found himself possessed of a fortune which exceeded even his most am- 
bitious dreams ; so that he could then retire from business, and devote 
himself unreservedly to the studies which always had had so great a 
charm for him. The winter of 1866-67 was accordingly spent in Paris, 
under the inspiration of the eminent archeologist Beulé. 

The dreams of Schliemann’s boyhood seemed now about to be realized. 
Patience, toil, and prosperity had brought the equipment of learning, 
wealth and practical experience ; opportunity only was wanting. This 
was first found in searching for traces of the palace of Odysseus on the 
island of Ithaca. The results of this campaign were published under 
the title of “‘Ithaque, le Péloponnése et Troie” in 1868. This work, 
and a dissertation in ancient Greek, secured for their author the degree 
of Ph. D. from the University of Rostock. 

When Schliemann began his explorations in the Troad, there was a 
general agreement among scholars that Bunarbashi was the site of Ho- 
meric Ilium. But an examination of the arguments in favor of this site, 
followed by a tentative exploration of the locality itself, convinced 
Schliemann that Hissarlik, not Bunarbashi, should be the place where 
excavations must begin. Operations were commenced in 1871, and were 
carried on, with longer or shorter intervals, for more than ten years. A 
preliminary account of what was accomplished during the first three 
years was published in 1874 under the title of “Trojanische Alter- 
thiimer,” simultaneously with which appeared a Greek translation of the 
same by A. R. Rangabé, the ambassador of Greece at Berlin. The 
English edition of this book, “ Troy and its Remains,” was issued in 
1874, under the editorial care of the historian Philip Smith. 
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In 1870, the year before Schliemann’s work at Hissarlik began, Rev. 
G. W. Cox, an accomplished English scholar, published his “ Mythology 
of the Aryan Nations.” This book was an argument for the hypothesis 
that “the epic poems of the Aryan nations are simply different versions 
of one and the same story,” having “its origin in the phenomena of the 
natural world, and the course of the day and the year.” ‘Thus the whole 
Achiileis is reduced to nothing more than a magnificent solar epic. 

The critical study of Homeric antiquity having come to such a pass, 
the publications of Schliemann naturally produced a profound sensation, 
which was followed, however, by an equally profound skepticism as to 
the character and significance of the results reported. And the further 
explorations — of which a report was made in 1880 in the work entitled 
* Tlios,” and still another in 1884 in the work entitled ‘ Troja”” — have 
not been able to prove indisputably that we have at Hissarlik the site 
and remains of Homeric Ilium. Professor Jebb goes so far as to imply 
that, even if it could be proved that the remains at Hissarlik are unmis- 
takably “those of a town which was once taken after a siege, and which 
originally gave us the legend of Troy,” it was most certainly not the local- 
ity which the Homeric poet was thinking of when he sang of “lofty 
Tlium.” On the other hand, the last work (February, 1890) of Drs. 
Schliemann and Dérpfeld at Hissarlik (Dérpfeld’s report is in ‘* Athen. 
Mittheil.,” xv. 2, pp. 226-229) undoubtedly furnishes additional and 
very weighty evidence for the belief that Homer's Troy stood at Hissarlik. 

Schliemann seems to have had an almost unerring judgment as to the 
place to search for archeological “ finds.” Contrary to the general view, 
therefore, he held that a proper interpretation of Pausanias (ii. 16, 6) 
would lead one to look for the Royal Tombs of Mykenz on the acropolis, 
and not in the lower town. His new interpretation found no favor among 
scholars till, in 1876, extensive excavations on the acropolis at Mykenz 
startled the scientific world with their marvelous discoveries. These dis- 
coveries included a veritable treasury, embracing more than 20,000 sepa- 
rate objects of gold, silver, or bronze. Some of these objects exhibit 
exquisite workmanship, both in intaglio and repoussé ; while those in 
gold amount in weight to nearly one hundred pounds. The report of 
these excavations was published under the title of “‘ Mycenz and Tiryns” 
(1878), richly illustrated. 

It is difficult to believe, with Schliemann, that the tombs discovered at 
Mykene are really those of Agamemnon and his companions, murdered 
by Agisthus and Clytemnestra. In the opinion of Collignon, however, 
it is considered quite probable that they date from the epoch of A®chean 
domination in the Peloponnesus, — being, next to the ruins found at His- 
sarlik and Santorin, the oldest known monuments of Greek antiquity ; 
Kekulé puts them as early as 1000 B. c. On the other hand, the treas- 
ures of gold, silver, bronze, etc., already mentioned, have given rise to 
many new problems in the study of archeology and art. They have, in 
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fact, become themselves the starting-point for the study of a hitherto 
comparatively unknown prehistoric Greek civilization, which can be at 
present distinguished and designated only as “ Mykenzan civilization.” 
Furthermore, they are from time to time gaining new and increasing im- 
portance, in the light of similar discoveries still being made in different 
parts of the Greek world. 

Most notable among these subsequent discoveries are those which were 
made at Tiryns in 1884-85 by Schliemann himself, most ably assisted, 
however, both in conducting the excavations and making the report 
thereon, by Dr. William Dérpfeld. An extended notice of this report 
(Tiryns, 1885) appeared in a former number of this ‘“‘ Review” (March, 
1886). The estimate then made of the work, that it was “likely to 
prove the most valuable, as it is also the most scientific in character, of 
all Schliemann’s publications,” has been remarkably sustained. It has 
proved an “epoch-making book ” indeed ; and scholars are tending more 
and more toward agreement with Dérpfeld, that many questions to which 
the acuteness of the most accomplished commentators on Homer could 
give no answer in the words of the poet, can now be answered from the 
palace at ‘Tiryns. 

In the pursuit of archeological studies by excavation, Schliemann was 
the pioneer. And though his fame will rest chiefly on his contributions 
to the study of Greek and secular history, yet to him in large measure is 
due also the enthusiasm with which work similar to his has been so ex- 
tensively carried on in Egypt and Palestine. He thus not only revolu- 
tionized Greek archeological studies, but furnished a new inspiration 
and method for archzological studies in every field. Not himself a great 
scholar, he nevertheless enriched the scholarship of the world with con- 
tributions of extraordinary interest ; not himself a scientific archxologist, 
as one might say, he yet confronted the scientific world with problems in 
archeology which still elude the wisdom and baffle the skill of the best 
trained specialists. 

Those who may have been repelled by the bulkiness of the volumes in 
which Dr. Schliemann usually published his investigations, will find a 
convenient summary of them, presented in the light of recent know- 
ledge, by Dr. Carl Schuchhardt, a translation of whose book has recently 
been promised by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., New York. 


NOTE. 
A comMunIcATION from Mr. F. B. Sanborn respecting some state- 
ments in “ The Preludes of Harper’s Ferry,” published in this ** Review,” 
arrived too late for this number, but will appear in our next issue. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE. 


This Department of the ‘‘ Review *’ is under the editorial care of Professor 
A. S. Harpy. 


RABELAIS. 


THE lack of contemporary biographies and criticism on the greatest 
names of national literatures gives full scope to the modern commen- 
tator who may wish to run riot among his own opinions or those of 
others; so that it often happens that we possess a good deal of criti 
cal literature concerning some literary Titan, without any final decision 
upon his work. This is markedly the case with Chaucer, and was so 
until quite lately with Rabelais. It is a remarkable fact, says M. Paul 
Stapfer, whose admirable book! has suggested the best of what is to fol- 
low, that though there are plenty of short essays, critical “ bird’s-eye 
views,” and even careful studies of some features of the great humorist, 
a want had long been felt of a complete treatment, popular, scholarly, 
and yet compact. Now that such a monograph exists, it is time to 
present it to English readers who love and enjoy Rabelais, and will greet 
a work that shows a judicial spirit with a comprehensive knowledge of 
the man and his environment. ‘ Maitre Alcofribas Nasier, abstracteur 
de quintessence,” as he humorously calls himself in an anagram of his 
own name, is a nature so full, many-sided, and perplexing that no two 
commentators are in entire harmony upon the main characteristics of the 
man or of his life’s work. Between the rare judgments of his contem- 
poraries and the average opinion of the nineteenth century the chasm is 
wide. To the men of his day he appeared an encyclopedic biped, wise, 
influential among the great, good-natured. charitable to a fault, and brim- 
ming over with fun; while in our time the points most emphasized are 
his rollicking humor, his satirical power, his whole-souled epicureanism 
of the grosser sort, and his amor immunditie. All this he is, and much 
more. 

About the few facts known regarding his life tradition has busily 
woven many a “yarn,” which must, however reluctantly, be rejected, 
one and all. Rabelais, who was born in 1490(?), spent most of his life 
in wandering about from city to city, from France to Italy and back 
again, at the bidding of his noble friends du Bellai and d’Estissac, praec- 
ticing all the while the profession of medicine as a relief from the strict 
duties of the monkish order to which he belonged, and finally, after alter- 
nate pettings and buffetings from fortune, he settled down to the peace 
and quasi-seclusion of his vicarage at Meudon, where he died about 1553, 
and where, alas, the enthusiast now seeks in vain for a trace of his dwell. 
ing. This is all it really imports to know of his varied and roving life. 

The running fire of satirical comment upon men and things contained 


1 Rabelais, sa personne, son génie, son ceuvre. Par Paul Stapfer, professeur a 
la fac ulté de lettres de Bordeaux. Paris. 1889. 
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in “ Gargantua” and “ Pantagruel” bears, with but one or two excep- 
tions, no mark of bitterness and passion ; it is the satire of the humor- 
ist, and is never misanthropic, for Rabelais, probably from his checkered 
life and his profession, had kept too much good feeling and genial com- 
mon sense to rail at a world in which, he could say to himself, there 
were still left good fellows, wine and pasties, and books enow for any one 
so lucky as to get his share. Even in his numerous shots at the monks, 
whose bigotry and vices he had only too good reason to remember, sever- 
ity was softened with touches of kindly feeling for those dullards who had 
tried to stifle his youthful eagerness for the things of the mind. The plan 
of the famous abbey of Thelema is absolutely monastic (minus one or two 
regulations), showing that a strong impression had been left on his mind 
by the order, gentle discipline, quiet, and general harmony of movement 
that form the basis of cloister life. And further, as Mr. Besant, follow- 
ing M. Eugéne Noél, once pointed out, in the great fiction of “ Gargan- 
tua and Pantagruel” woman plays no part. She is admitted to The- 
lema, it is true, but her presence there has no bearing on the general 
scheme ; in life she is to be an accident and nothing more, for the student 
and the thinker are better off without her, —a silent exclusion that can 
be the result of nothing but early monastic training. There is no room 
for a woman’s gentle influence and the affections of home in Rabelais’ 
busy life, and he seems never to have felt the want of them, if one can 
judge from his silence over the loss of an infant son, whose existence 
was only lately discovered through an old register, as well as from the 
fact that the mother’s name has remained unknown. For two classes of 
men, however, Rabelais nursed a most terrible hatred ; all the more in- 
tense, perhaps, that it was mingled with terror. Every limb of the law, 
from the judge to the bailiff, and the despotic priests of the Sorbonne 
who managed the religious affairs of France in a scholastic spirit of re- 
action against the new learning of which Rabelais was a brilliant repre- 
sentative, were in his judgment incarnations of selfishness, narrowness, 
and cruelty. He was probably not far astray. At all events, he never 
missed an opportunity to fling sneering epigrams and sarcasm at them, 
and even on occasion could turn his hand to rather telling vituperation. 
These are the men he holds up for ridicule and contempt by inventing 
for them names of withering scorn, as in the Grippeminaud and Chatz- 
fourrez communities, and in the pictures of “ budge doctors,” la gent 
sorbonagre, sorbonigene, sorbonicole ; towards the latter especially he 
points his hatred of all pharisaical priesteraft (eapharderie). He could 
have joined M. Leconte de I’Isle in his outpourings against the instru- 
ments of harsh medieval justice, and the bigots whose coarse ignorance 
was equaled by their intolerance. Of this species of satire much had to 
be couched in allegorical form, — a necessity that has led more than one 
commentator into the toils of conjecture as to the amount of hidden 
allusion in the writings of Rabelais. But from the fact that satire is in. 
terspersed here and there, veiled under an allegorical reference or an 
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apologue, to conclude that all contemporary history and social conditions 
are to be read between the lines is indeed making a rope of sand. The 
absence of systematic development is quite enough to render useless all 
‘keys ” with which conjecture is too ready to supply the student. It 
may be suggested to some ingenious analyst yet unborn that the Donnelly 
method of seeing a Lord Chancellor’s hand in the Shakespearean drama 
might so be applied to  Pantagruel ” as to show that the real author was 
the great Erasmus, to whom, as is well known, Rabelais more than once 
covertly alludes. 

The moral and religious teachings contained in the great fiction do not 
eall for long or profound treatment, because Rabelais, in spite of all he 
has to say concerning man and society, marriage and its risks, the bring- 
ing up and teaching of children, God and his relations to the human 
soul, is no systematic teacher of theological or of ethical principles. No 
sect or school claims him as an ally. In the conduct of life, we can 
fancy him to say, the main object should be to aim at results, and to live 
happily, considerately towards others, whatever rules may be devised for 
the more complete attainnient of good. To borrow the formulas of logic : 
the practice of living is not to be deduced from a set of moral maxims, 
transcendentally acquired, but to be reasoned out inductively from the 
experience of countless generations from whose registered accumulations 
alone can a true philosophy of conduct be gathered. The motto of 
‘Fay ce que vouldras,” which is the golden rule at Thelema and of 
Rabelais’ own life, and on the ground of which many accusations of 
epicureanism, sensualism, and what not have been laid to the author’s 
charge, is not to be interpreted too baldly: it is distinctly understood 
that the wish which is father to the deed must be guided by good feel- 
ings and a clear conscience. Towards this position the following causes 
seem chiefly to have tended. In Rabelais’ eyes scholastic formalism 
and pedantry, for which he always showed a most rooted aversion, were 
simply a cloak for hypocrisy and shams in general ; they also represented 
the reactionary element of medizval life. Further, when it is remem- 
bered that the deepest inspiration of his life’s work is drawn, not from 
the Reformation, with its passionate ideals of creed and conduct, but 
from the colder enthusiasm of the Revival of Learning, where intellect 
counted for more than conscience and soul, then one can understand the 
comparatively lukewarm interest he takes in moral and religious prob- 
lems, and the intensity with which he thirsts after that Castalian fount 
of knowledge the intoxication of whose draughts still throbbed through 
his every fibre. For him learning is the end and aim of existence. That 
oracle of “la dive Bouteille,” the enigmatical word TRINQ, is no exhorta- 
tion to orgies, but a serious counsel to the pursuit of science. After the 
interminable wanderings of the good-natured Pantagruel to still the 
doubts that haunt the mind of Panurge as to the probable results of 
marriage, this, in short, seems to be the final advice of the prophetess 
and of the book : — 
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“ N’écoutez pas l’Amour, car c’est un mauvais maitre ; 
Aimer, e’est ignorer, et vivre, c’est connaitre. 
Apprenez, apprenez ; 
Jetez et rejetez 4 toute heure la sonde 
Et plongez plus avant dans cette mer profonde 
Que n’ont fait vos ainés.” 


Fortunately for himself, the author has not, in that time of joyful ardor, 
discovered, like Faust, that the fruit of the tree of knowledge is often as 
dry as an apple of Sodom. “ Philosophie, Juristerei, und Medicin ” have 
not lost their savor. But it is to the spirit of the humorist that we 
must chiefly look in explanation of the attitude of Rabelais towards the 
scholastic and conservative tendencies of his time. Now, this character- 
istic of humor, which he possesses in common with Shakespeare and a 
very few others in literature, has been explained in the following way. 
The true humorist differs from the merely comic writer, we are told, in 
that, while envisaging the passions and foibles of men from their amusing 
side, the former, unlike the comedian of manners, does so without definite 
satirical or corrective purpose, even though lesson and satire often enter 
into his portraitures ; in other words, he scans the world as one whom the 
French aptly describe in the phrase revenu de tout. Experience has taught 
him the worthlessness of all human pleasure and even of so-called dis- 
ciplinary pain, which, taken in earnest, leave behind them nothing but 
vanity and vexation of spirit; and still his natural buoyancy keeps him 
from chiming in with the gloomy platitudes of Cato or the moanings of 
Solomon. Life is in the abstract a huge farce; if, as Horace Walpole 
puts it, it is “a comedy to those who think and a tragedy to those who 
feel,” Rabelais is decidedly with the thinkers. The only enthusiasms — 
appetites let us rather call them — which he retains are his thirst for 
sound learning and a love of animal life, with everything implied in the 
term ; he is at once the abnormis sapiens and the epicuri de grege porcus 
of Horace. And still it is impossible to resist the thought that, with all 
his learning and all his laughter, there may be a side to his character of 
which we shall never be sure, however much we may surmise as to its 
existence. Life, even for a Rabelais, cannot be all thought and merri- 
ment ; frank and spontaneous as his feelings were, his heart must often 
have bled inwardly, suppressing its emotions, at the hideous side of all 
the middle age in its cruelty and contempt of human suffering. Starva- 
tion and physical pain are real to the humorist, just as to the rest of man- 
kind ; and both his travels and his practice must have given him count- 
less examples of them. The loose joint in this philosophical armor of 
humorous indifferentism appears as soon as the question is asked, Why 
act virtuously? Unless it be granted that man is to follow his impulses 
and his habits, which may be good or bad, the conclusion is inevitable 
that, since his actions as a social being are in some degree controlled by 
reflection as weil as by his desires, they ultimately depend on some funda- 
mental principle of conduct implicitly assumed, if not explicitly avowed. 
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Rabelais, who, like the agnostic of to day, blinks the subject of ethics in 
the abstract, is at all events on the right side as regards the practical 
issues of the question. Without any complacency he knows and says 
that his motives are good, and so far as he can he conforms to them in 
all that he does. 

A subject that cannot be passed over in silence, even in these pages, 
when one writes of Rabelais, commonly divides English and French 
critics (and, for that matter, Englishmen and Frenchmen) into rather 
hostile factions, — that is, the amazing frankness of his dealing with 
topics usually left to late hours in the smoking-room, and his obvious 
delight at wallowing in them. Scatological science is certainly one of 
his many specialties; and in order to invent new combinations, unex- 
pected points of view, odd names, and so forth, he taxes his mind to the 
utmost. Nowhere so much as in this all too unsavory subject does his 
verve bouffonne render him service; not one of his many imitators, 
not even Balzac, can vie with him in variety or fecundity of imagination. 
Now, it is needless to say that an eviscerated Rabelais for drawing-room 
purposes (un Rabelais de demoiselles, it has been called) is an absurd- 
ity. Professor Morley’s edition — “the bones of Rabelais daintily 
picked, cleaned, and served up undeviled,” Punch styles it — is a mock- 
ery to any candid reader. The truth is simply that the old curé is gross 
and has the worst possible taste ; for of immorality and cynicism (in the 
modern sense) there is none in the original, though of shamelessness we 
find more than enough. A distinguished professor once told the present 
writer, rather naively, that Pantagruel had been taboo in his student 
days, because he was said to be immoral; and yet one dares to imagine 
that even at that time “The Jolly Beggars ” was not the least popular 
of Burns’s poems among the college laddies of Edinburgh. Between 
English-speaking people and Frenchmen it is hard, in this connection, 
to find a common standing-ground, although many of the former, like 
Archdeacon Grantly, no doubt often read their Rabelais on the sly. 
When, therefore, such a critical point reduces itself to a difference 
in national habits and taste, how useless it must ever remain to dis- 
pute over general principles on the application of which agreement is 
hopeless! The Frenchman considers the Englishman prudish or hypo- 
critical; and the Englishman characterizes the Frenchman as — well, 
Mr. Mallock has done that for us in “The New Republic,” and Mr. 
Matthew Arnold pompously confirms the decision. Is it not just possi- 
ble that both sides are right ? 

What, finally, is to be said of Rabelais’ wonderful style, — wonderful 
not only from its isolated excellence, but as contrasted with most of the 
prose that preceded it? To do even a shadow of justice to its many ex- 
cellences would carry one far beyond the limits of so short a sketch as 
this must be ; but any reader cannot fail to notice, even through the un- 
satisfactory help of a translation, its delightful verve, its variety, and its 
richness. The vocabulary is large and exquisitely precise; in speaking 
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of the most unusual topics and in their abstrusest relations, never does the 
author hesitate or fail to find the exact word. As for the syntax, every 
student of French is aware that he was among the first to substitute for 
the old loose and disjointed sentences of early writers the full-sound- 
ing and cadenced periods that have, unfortunately, well-nigh disappeared 
from French prose. ‘This characteristic of Rabelais’ expression is in all 
probability owing to his perfect familiarity with Latin and his knowledge 
of Greek, upon both of which many of his sentences are deliberately 
modeled. Men found time to write long and well in those days ; our jerky 
style, like a telegram or a fait divers, had luckily not been created. 

On leaving this jovial bonhomme, with whom one would willingly 
linger, it is at once a regret and a pleasure to think that the last word has 
not been, and probably never will be said, so fond is every generation of 
revising the literary guesses and edicts of its predecessors. Another dec- 
ade, another generation, may see in Rabelais much that we have missed, 
for the tendency to read into an author more than he ever intended to 
reach the ear is as likely as not to increase as time goes on. But one 
may trust that he will continue to find students, who, undeterred by his 
coarseness and his archaism, will always be ready to say to themselves, in 
the words of his latest and most sympathetic critic: “He loved men 
and the Author of all things. Glad to live in the world, eager to keep 
his joyousness and to be at peace with all men, he never opened his heart 
to the passions that disturb the health of body and mind, that destroy 
gayety, which depends on our despising the chances of fate, and that pre- 
vent good people from comfortably enjoying all the good things that 
Providence has bestowed on the world.” 


Paul T. Lafleur. 
McGitt CoLitEGE, MONTREAL. 





SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 


~~ 


THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE IN THREE PARTS. 


Part I. Tue Soctan Evotution or Lasor —presented in succes- 
sive numbers of the “‘ Review” for the year 1889. 
Part II. Tue TREATMENT OF CRIME AND OF THE CRIMINAL CLASSES 
— presented in alternate numbers of the “ Review ” for the year 1890. 
Part III. Pauperism —to be presented in alternate numbers of the 
* Review ”’ for the present year. 


PAUPERISM. 


Toric I. Causes WHICH AFFECT THE MATERIAL CONDITION OF A 
PEOPLE. 
These causes may be grouped under the general heads of natural, gov- 
ernmental or institutional, economic, and moral. 
1. Natural Causes are climate, soil, and food. 
See Buckle’s “ History of Civilization in England,” with criticisms on 
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positions there taken. But the chief interest in the present discussion of 
these causes centres in Malthus’s law of the ratio of the increase of pop- 
ulation to food supply. Here we touch the fundamental question in pau- 
perism. Malthus’s ‘* Essay on Population.” 

Malthus’s law may be stated as follows: The constant tendency of all 
living beings is to increase faster than the food supply ; qualified by the 
condition that population cannot increase beyond the actual minimum of 
food. Population tends to increase in a geometrical ratio; that is, by 
multiplication. Food can increase only by arithmetical ratio; that is, by 
addition. And here the law of diminishing returns comes in to lessen the 
increase. Nature gives back a decreasing product under continuous use. 

To the question which at once arises, Why is it that in fact there is no 
such excess on the earth’s surface? Malthus replies by showing in great 
detail the system of checks upon population which are in general effect. 

The wtimate check is want of food, which is never in effect except in 
a famine. 

Immediate checks are the customs or diseases generated by scarcity. 

Positive checks are epidemics, war, plagues, extreme poverty, disease, 
too severe labor, unwholesome occupations. 

Primitive checks are vice and moral restraint, — moral restraint being 
defined as restraint from or postponement of marriage from prudential 
reasons, attended meanwhile by moral conduct. Moral restraint is Mal- 
thus’s remedy for overpopulation, with special application to those unable 
to support a family. 

For the fair consideration of Malthus’s position, one must understand 
the philosophical and political opinions which he was combating (his 
“Essay on Population” was a reply to Godwin’s “ Political Justice,” 
which attributed the ills of society altogether to existing political and 
social institutions, including marriage) ; and also the extravagant and 
debasing poor laws of his time, which put a premium on pauper marriages. 

But when due allowance has been made for these exciting causes, the 
following exceptions must be taken to his general position : — 

His theory overestimates the natural increase of population. Under 
the most favorable conditions, and as in the United States with immigra- 
tion added, population does not reach his estimate of increase. Compare 
Elkanah Watson’s remarkable calculation of the growth of the United 
States in population with the actual increase from 1820 to 1890, quoted 
by Francis A. Walker in article on the United States, “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” See also argument of Herbert Spencer, — “ Westminster 
Review,” April, 1852, —to the effect that the reproductive power is les- 
sened by increased cerebra and nervous development. 

Malthus’s theory underestimates the reproductive power of nature under 
human economy and aids. Marshall, “ Principles of Economies,” book 
iv., chaps. ii., iil. 

Malthus does not make sufficient account of the value of labor in pro- 
ducing wealth which supports population. Henry George, “ Progress 
and Poverty,” book ii., chaps. i., ii., iii., iv. 

Malthus’s remedy of moral restraint is in danger of constant misuse 
and misapplication. It takes effect, if anywhere, to prevent the growth 
of population in the better classes. ‘The Malthusian Idea,” present 
number of ‘* Andover Review.” 

2. Governmental or Institutional Causes. 

In passing from the natural to the social environment of the individual, 
three questions are at once suggested : — 
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First. Is he free? Has he the right to himself ? 

Second. Is he safe? Has he the full security of his time and posses- 
sions ? 

Third. Has he an equal chance? Can he be assured of the full reward 
of his industry ? 

The first question, that of personal freedom, involves the consideration 
of the effect of slavery upon the material condition of a people. 

The slave cannot be a pauper, but he can and does pauperize free 
laborers. The indirect effect of slavery in this direction is inevitable. 
Especially was this true under those conditions which allowed the slave 
to be the superior of the master. Contrast Roman slavery, which gained 
recruits by conquest and so secured slaves from the supeiior races, with 
African slavery. 

The second question, that of personal security, involves the considera- 
tion of the effect of war, or of the state of war, upon the material condi- 
tion of a people. An occasional war may be borne without permanently 
affecting the resources of a people, though the penalties imposed by re- 
cent wars, like the war of Prussia with Austria and again with France, 
were enormous for the conquered countries. But the amount of industri- 
al energy withdrawn from production by a standing army, as among the 
nations of Continental Europe, seriously affects the national industrial 
prosperity. And the price of war can be in part reckoned in the figures 
of national debts. The debt of England at the close of the war with the 
American Colonies had risen from $630,214,355 to $1,215,315,720, and 
at the close of the war with Napoleon to $4,305,195,245, at an annual 
charge of $163,328,240. Dowell’s “ History of Taxation in England,” 
vol, ii., page 238. 

The third question, that of an equal chance, involves the consideration 
of monopolies, the most insidious form of governmental interference 
affecting the material interests of a people. 

3. Economic or Industrial Causes. 

These causes are chiefly operative to-day through the various systems 
of land tenure, and through the wage system. 

The most primitive form of land tenure is that of land in common- 
alty, the land held by the village community, and divided into three 
parts or marks, — the town mark, the arable mark, the common mark. 
This system prevents individual want, but is repressive of individual 
effort and progress. See Wallace’s “ Russia,” chapter on the Russian 
Mir, and Ashley’s “ English Economie History,” chapter on the Manor 
and Village Community. 

A system directly opposite, which obtains largely on the Continent, is 
that of peasant proprietorship. This system gives the greatest incentive 
to individual industry, but has the disadvantage attending small farming. 
Compare Mill's “ Political Economy,” book ii., chaps. vii—xi., with Lady 
Verney’s “ How the Peasant Owner lives.”’ See also article in “Con- 
temporary Review,” May, 1886, on “ Peasant Property in France.” 

The English system of landlord and tenant has the advantage of large 
farming, but involves great wastefulness, through possible incompetent 
ownership and divided responsibility. For effect of system on tenants, 
see “ Parliamentary Reports” on state of farm tenants in England and 
Ireland. 

The system of holding land under mortgage, not only for the original 
purchase but also for improvements, is in its extent peculiarly American. 
The method has doubtless greatly aided in the agricultural development 
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of the country, but it has been the source of very great individual hard- 
ship and loss. For the amount of farm mortgages and the effect upon 
the farmers, see partial reports from the States of Connecticut, Illinois, 
Michigan, Kansas, and South Dakota; also articles in “ Political Science 
Quarterly,” September, 1889, “« Andover Review,” September, 1890. 

The unsatistactory results of the English system of land tenure led, in 
1870, to the formation of the Land Tenure Reform Association, of which 
Mr. Mill was the leader, and to the schemes of Henry George, 1881, and 
of Alfred Russell Wallace, 1882, which brought the nationalization of 
land into practical politics. For discussion of land nationalization see 
‘* Progress and Poverty;” “Contemporary Socialism,” last chapter, in 
reply to Henry George; Laveleye in ‘“ Contemporary Review,” Novem- 
ber, 1882 ; George Gunton in “ Forum,” March, 1887 ; W. T. Harris in 
* Forum,” July, 1887. 

The Wage System affects the material condition of the “ industrial ” 
classes, as systems of land tenure affect the condition of the agricultural 
classes. It has elevated labor from the relation of servitude or vassal- 
age to that of contract, and while it has brought in some special forms of 
oppression, it has created in trades unions its own means of protection. 
Organized labor is now beyond the reach of poverty. Pauperism is re- 
cruited from the ranks of unorganized labor, and the chief question of 
investigation at this point is, whether there is any other relief for under- 
paid and overworked or irregularly employed laborers, except in organ- 
ization. ‘The labor question touches pauperism only through the unem- 
ployed or unorganized. 

4. The moral element in the causes of pauperism is one of the most 
determinative, but one of the most elusive. Morality is so conventional- 
ized as to produce different material results. Customs and practices which 
in one community are accounted immoral, and because they are counted 
immoral produce poverty, in another community are not accounted im- 
moral, and because they are not accounted criminal do not produce 
poverty ; while other practices, like drunkenness, produce the same 
material effect the world over. Personal character, too, is a variable 
quantity. It may be negative or positive; and the individual may be 
shiftless or vicious, or both. And the whole matter of individual respon- 
sibility is complicated with questions of heredity. 

Only approximate results can be gained, and these chiefly through sta- 
tistics. 

The student of the moral element in the causes of pauperism must be 
referred to works of social analysis, in which careful and minute classifi- 
cations are made. Of such works special mention may be made of Charles 
Booth’s “ Life and Labor in East London,” the “ Jukes,” by R. L. Dug- 
dale, the “ Tribe of Ishmael, a Study in Social Degradation,” by Rev. O. 
C. McCulloch. Mauch reliable information may also be gained from the 
various state reports on Charities and Corrections, from the publication 
entitled ‘“‘ Conference of Charities and Corrections,” and from the inves- 
tigations of the Statistical Associations. 


The various and far-reaching causes affecting the material condition of 
a people have been suggested at the outset, that any one investigating the 
subject of pauperism may be led to avoid the danger of easy solutions of 
the problem, or of empirical methods of relief. 
William Jewett Tucker. 


ANDOVER. 
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NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


eoomnedpnmean 

Amone recent ecclesiastical events in England there has been one 
which was long and anxiously awaited — the judgment of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury in the case of the Bishop of Lincoln, who was charged be- 
fore him with various ritualistic practices contrary to the legitimate usage 
of the Church of England. The result is in some ways satisfactory, in 
other ways the reverse: it has justified the Bishop of Lincoln on most 
points at issue, though they were largely charges of having done what a 
superior court to the Archbishop’s — the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council — had already declared to be illegal: it has found that only in 
the case of certain manual acts used in celebrating the Holy Eucharist 
was the action of the Bishop of Lincoln illegal, though these acts have 
been in frequent use in many churches for a considerable time. It has 
not therefore been a victory for either party ; it may help to make both 
the High Church party, who have spent £4,600 in defending the Bishop, 
and the Low Church party, who have generally been successful in previ- 
ous ritualistic prosecutions, hesitate before going to war again, but it does 
not appear likely to result in any permanent peace between them. 


The Congregationalist body have recently suffered a severe loss in Dr. 
Alexander Hannay, the Secretary of the English Congregational Union, 
whose death not only deprives the body of its leading permanent official, 
but comes at a very unfortunate moment in view of the great assembly 
of Congregationalist delegates from all over the world, which is expected 
to meet in London next summer. Dr. Hannay was a man of singularly 
noble presence and courtly manners, a fine speaker, and universally re- 
spected. He had visited our colonies and America officially, and had a 
standing and authority, which his successor — whoever he may be — will 
take years to acquire. 


The late Dr. Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures on the “ Influence of Greek 
Ideas and Usages upon the Christian Church” have at length appeared. 
In some measure they are incomplete, being in the later chapters 
largely, at least in form, the editor’s work. They will, no doubt, add 
to their author's high reputation, being full of suggestions as to the 
points in which the social and intellectual forces of the ancient world in- 
fluenced the Christian religion in its infancy and growth. 


A great stir of interest and enthusiasm followed the publication of 
General Booth’s book “In Darkest England and the Way Out,” the 
main ideas of which have been already made known to readers of the 
“ Andover Review.” It has excited a great amount of enthusiasm in all 
sections of the Christian communities, and of the £100,000 asked for to 
start the scheme, not less than £70,000 are now collected. The great 
scheme, on the one hand, has received the approval of sume very cautious 
and experienced philanthropists, — notably the Home Colonization Soci- 
ety, which aimed at reforming our pauper class by planting them out in 
farm colonies in England, and which has practically united its forces with 
General Booth. On the other hand, warning voices have not been want- 
ing, which have urged that the scheme will not work successfully or 
smoothly ; most serious of these warnings is that of Mr. C. S. Lock, the 
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very able Secretary of the Charity Organization Society, whose great ex- 
perience and services demand that his criticisms should be well weighed. 
But with caution and care, no doubt, the scheme should relieve our soci- 
ety of much misery and sin; it cannot be expected to rid the world of 
all poverty and crime, but it is already evident that whatever money and 
willing workers can attain along its lines will be actually accomplished. 


Attention has been already called, in these Notes, to the legislative 
reforms that have been made recently in the direction of compelling 
local authorities to preserve the dwellings of the people in a sanitary 
condition. The year 1890 has not seen any more useful measure passed 
by the British Parliament than the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
which consolidates the many previous heterogeneous acts which all too 
ineffectually enforced sanitation. The main provision of this measure 
declares that it shall be the duty of every local authority to cause to be 
made from time to time inspections of their districts, with a view to as- 
certain whether any dwelling-house therein is in such a state as to render 
it unfit for human health and habitation: if any dwelling-house appears 
to be in such a state, proceedings must be forthwith taken to close it. 
This act recognizes, perhaps more strongly than any previous act of Par- 
liament, the duties and responsibilities of owners of real estate: this is 
seen in such provisions as that enabling local authorities to grant to the 
occupiers the cost of their removal from the unsuitable dwellings, and to 
recover it as a civil debt from the owners of the property, and that safe 
guarding against the payment of excessive compensation in respect of 
dwellings allowed to get into bad repair, or an insanitary state, and 
which may be closed or even demolished by the sanitary authorities. An- 
other new act for the prevention of infectious diseases is equally thor- 
ough: it provides for the removal of the bodies of persons who have died, 
and for the detention in hospital of persons suffering or recovering from 
infectious diseases ; it provides for immediate and complete disinfection 
of dwellings where disease has been, and even for sheltering those who 
are obliged to leave dwellings for the purpose of their being disinfected ; 
to these powers is attached the lever of adequate penalties, which may be 
recovered in a court of summary jurisdiction. Yet another act must be 
mentioned, that by which the inhabited house duty is to be abolished in 
the case of large houses, let in tenements to poor families, whose dwell- 
ings would not be liable if not forming part of a large building. This 
tax is only to be remitted where a certificate of the medical officer of 
health is produced to the effect that the houses in question are sanitary 
and suitable for their inhabitants. It is indeed a bright and hopeful 
fact that such drastic legislation, which in its stern attitude towards the 
owners of real estate is in strong contrast to the tenor of so many of our 
laws, has been passed through Parliament by a Conservative government 
and without any opposition whatever. 

It now lies with the local authorities and with public opinion to say 
whether there shall continue to be in our cities those areas of dirty and 
insanitary dwellings, in which disease and crime flourish. ‘There can be 
little doubt that the public mind is widening in its ideas of what is need- 
ful for health, and what are the duties of municipal authorities. ‘This is 
seen in the action of the London County Council, which has already 
decided to put the new act in use, and to clear a large area of sixteen 
acres in Bethnal Green, the houses on which are in a disgraceful condi- 
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tion: the owners will be compulsorily bought out, and gradually the old 
hovels will give place to model dwellings. 

Meanwhile a kindred interest to that in sanitation is being inereas- 
ingly manifest in the two greatest problems of municipal London, the 
water supply and the main drainage system. London is very inade- 
quately supplied with water ; its supply is drawn chiefly from the upper 
Thames, which is not always pure and might be uncertain in a drought. 
It is becoming a burning question, whether a larger and better supply is 
not needed, and, if needed, whence it should come. The main drainage 
system of London is as inferior to that of Paris as London’s water sup- 
ply is inferior to that of Rome. A great amount of the filth of the me- 
tropolis is poured into the Thames, and is floated up and down on the 
tides, an ugly and unhealthy fact: when or how the change to a good 
system will come it is impossible to say. 


Of course the absorbing topic of interest during the last few weeks has 
been the extraordinary development of political events following on the 
finding of the jury in the Divoree Court, in the case in which Mr. Par- 
nell, the Irish leader, was charged with adultery: what the result will be 
for the history of Ireland cannot yet be foreseen. Deplorable as many 
of the circumstances of the crisis are, it must be owned that the unan- 
imous and unfaltering determination of the English Liberals, headed by 
Mr. Gladstone, to demand that their political allies shall be men of pri- 
vate probity as well as men of public ability is a credit to themselves 
and to their country. 

Joseph King. 

HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


On Ricgut anp Wronc. By Witutam S. Litty. 1 vol. 8vo, pp. 284. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 1890. 


Mr. Lilly is a vigorous opponent of Spencerian and evolutionistic 
ethics generally. He is a popular writer upon the subject, and does not 
pretend to treat the subject either from the standpoint of a scientist who 
disputes the truth of evolution, or from the position of a moralist who, 
while admitting the doctrine under limitations, refuses to concede that it 
solves the main problem of morals. On the contrary, Mr. Lilly attacks 
it for what he imagines are and will be the consequences of the doctrine. 
He quite correctly appreciates the dangers to present civilization coming 
from the reaction which evolution heads, but he does not see so clearly, 
nor propose in any satisfactory form any adequate preventive against, 
the consequences which he deplores. His consciousness of the erisis in 
ethical problems could not be stronger. It stimulates him to some very 
strong and eloquent writing, and often to some exaggerations, but always 
to very great moral earnestness. He very correctly observes the relax- 
ing influence which the doctrine is exercising upon the moral ideals of 
the past. But he is quite wrong in throwing the whole responsibility 
for these consequences upon evolution, because the mind would not be 
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disposed to draw destructive inferences if it had not been told for cen- 
turies that the truth of the doctrine would produce the evils to be feared, 
and so it is but accepting the conclusions it was taught to believe when 
opposition to development can no longer be justified. Evolutionists are 
not drawing their own inferences only, but such as tradition has told 
them must be drawn from their doctrine ; and now we have no recourse left 
but to interpose a charge of non sequitur against the inference, and con- 
demn the previous systems of thought for so fatal an admission. Until 
this is done, books like Mr. Lilly’s do more harm than good, although 
there is no disputing either their sincerity or the justice of their fears. 
The first chapter discusses the crisis of ethics, and it portrays the 
rapid growth of materialism, in France especially, and also in England 
and Germany, with the terrible havoc it is beginning to play with the 
moral conceptions of previous periods of history. This is marked in both 
public and private life. In France particularly it has sapped the founda- 
tions of conjugal ethics and relations, and tarnished the character of politics. 
There is no gainsaying the fact, and it will not do in reply to say that 
the views of the best and most reliable thinkers are not materialistic. 
For even if what is called matter may be resolved into something more 
spiritual, the main issue is not altered which regards the actual interpre- 
tation of facts and consequences accepted by the general mind; and 
hence it is the result of changing front upon old conceptions that brings 
about the revolution in morals, whatever the verdict of an attenuated 
metaphysics upon the deeper problem. A popular materialism may 
reign when the few scattered and profounder thinkers may maintain that 
it is not well founded. It is therefore possible to assert truthfully that 
materialism of at least one sort is largely on the increase, and more 
facts than the author enumerates (and he mentions a host of them) 
could be adduced to show that the apprehensions of earnest thinkers 
have some foundation for their existence. Herbert Spencer, Leslie 
Stephen, and Professor Huxley come in for some pretty hard blows and 
severe treatment, and in many cases not without justice. Subsequent 
chapters are little more than an enlargement of the general impeach- 
ment. Some of them emphasize the rights and authority of “reason ” 
against the claims of evolution founded upon “empirical” and sensa- 
tional theories of philosophy. But the most of the material used consists 
of sharp sayings and criticisms drawn from the remarks of great men 
generally, and facts incident to, or evidence of, the decline in morality. 
But this sort of treatment is not effective. Sectarians in philosophy 
and theology may applaud it, but all who understand the arguments for 
evolution and the delusions sustained by diatribes against science must 
deplore such work, and wish that wiser counsels had prevailed in Mr. 
Lilly’s feelings and criticisms. Most certainly every man who has any 
acquaintance, thorough acquaintance we mean, with the many and com- 
plex opinions of philosophers, will remonstrate against Mr. Lilly’s asser- 
tion that there are only two schools of thought, “ Materialism” and 
“ Transcendentalism ” in metaphysics, and “ Hedonism” and “ Trans- 
cendentalism”’ in ethics, between which a man must choose. We can 
readily admit that in a certain very broad sense such a view is true. But 
it is not in any sense by which the distinction can be of any use prac- 
tically for solving the problems our author tries to hinge upon them. 
There is a score of other theories besides these which a man can adopt, 
without so much as forming an opinion about the two which Mr. Lilly 
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says must be decided before all others. Most assuredly, in the present 
crisis, those who wish to vindicate ethics must resent the attempt to 
hamper their efforts by demanding of them a choice between two such 
vague theories as a preliminary condition of their considering the prob- 
lem at all. 

Evolution has been rendered too probable an hypothesis to identify it 
exclusively with materialism, and the latter theory too much of a bug- 
bear to condition ethical questions upon the issue of speculation in regard 
to the more general problem. It may be that a correct solution of 
ethical problems will clarify perceptions for more easy and more satis- 
factory views regarding the others. This thought seems never to have 
occurred to Mr. Lilly; and while we would not urge it as evident to stu- 
dents of philosophy generally, we are confident that, if thinking men 
observed human nature closely, they would quite uniformly discover that 
mankind’s theories of philosophy depend more upon their moral convie- 
tions than their character depends upon their philosophy. Indeed, is not 
a system of philosophy actually produced for the purpose of explaining 
the facts whose existence and value are already admitted instead of 
proving them? This fact is constantly forgotten by such writers as Mr. 
Lilly, who raise a ery of alarm when a worn-out theory begins to crum- 
ble, as if the desertion of it was not an act of prudence and even of vir- 
tue. 

Very many of the author’s criticisms are obvious and just. His own 
moral sympathies and insight are admirable. ‘There are dangers to 
moral life from the influence of the doctrines whose dissemination he 
deplores. Evolution, although it does explain many phenomena more 
successfully than theories which it supplants, does no more than assign 
the efficient causes producing them. It furnishes no principle from 
which moral ideals can be deduced, except what it borrows without ac- 
knowledgment from its critics. The survival of the fittest or the right 
of the strong explains much, but it legislates for nothing. Indeed, what 
progress the race has made in morals is determined by the limits which 
have been assigned to the operation of that law. The recognized rights 
of the weak are a protest against the application of force for any other 
purpose than that of making right effective against the alliance of power 
with wrong. But nothing is gained by discussing the doctrine in a tone 
which impresses ordinary minds with the necessity of opposing it tooth 
and nail. It only encourages obstinacy in a hopeless cause, and prepares 
the general mind to accept the inconsequences of it when it finds its 
position no longer tenable. What is needed is such an analysis of the 
problem as will enable the moralist to make a present of evolution to its 
advocates, and still assert that the main question has not been touched. 
Mr. Lilly’s presentation would not support such a hope for a moment. 
His tone is a perfectly uncompromising one, which is all very well 
enough when one is not dealing with a question having two sides, or em- 
bodying two distinct principles. But he defeats his own purpose when 
he invokes antagonism to a theory whose main features cannot any longer 
be disputed, because the confidence in science is so strong as often to 
preémpt everything in its favor when a dispute is raised between it and 
traditional views. The present condition of most philosophic and moral 
questions requires judicious concessions rather than the use of controver- 
sial methods of the last century. But no such a spirit pervades the work 
under notice. If any concession is made at all, it is done grudgingly ; 
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and hence the scientific mind, which might be redeemed from the conclu- 
sion it is hesitating to adopt, is encouraged to solve all its doubts in favor 
of science by not finding a resource for reconciliation between two posi- 
tions assumed to conflict. Philosophers who have already solved the 
problem will enjoy the discussion of Mr. Lilly for its trenchant, vigorous 
debating, and for the clearness of his insight into the drift of things. 
But they will at the same time know how to make allowance for the 
language which would restrict their choice of view to the two very sus- 
picious alternatives, and so save their own feelings by not having to accept 
any disagreeable consequences with the truth which facts urge upon them. 
This will not be the case with the laity for whom the work is written. 
They have not the time or the power to make the distinctions necessary 
to avoid fallacious reasoning, and so will have their allegiance determined 
solely by the prepossessions with which they come to the study of moral 
problems. The enmity between evolution and moral ideas is represented 
as irreconcilable. Hence, if the reader comes to the question with any 
predisposed reverence for evolution and science, he will naturally give 
up the morals said to conflict with that view. On the other hand, if he 
comes to it with resolute convictions about morals, he will most probably 
array himself against evolution as something to be gotten rid of before 
true moral belief is possible. But there is as much danger in either of 
these mental attitudes as in anything Mr. Lilly has to complain of ; and 
it is a misfortune that his work will appeal only to a narrow class of 
minds, although we accord it many scholarly qualities, and a moral 
earnestness worthy of a better cause. 
J. H. Hyslop. 
CotumBi1A COLLEGE, New York. 


Jésus Curist, par Le Pere Diwon. Librairie Plon. E. Plon, Nourrit et 
Cie, Imprimeurs-Editeurs, 10 Rue Garanciére, Paris. 


Some five years since, the Lenten Sermons at the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame were delivered by a Dominican whose fire and evangelical fervor 
drew large audiences. But his preaching was too ethical and too little 
ecclesiastical to satisfy the authorities, and suddenly he disappeared from 
the city, having retired toa convent. There he spent two years, and 
then was permitted to travel for a year in Palestine. ‘The result of his 
meditation and journeyings has recently appeared in a two-volume “ Life 
of Jesus Christ,” which has created more stir in France than any work 
on that subject since Renan published his “ Vie de Jésus.” Not only 
have the theological and literary reviews given it extended notice, but 
even many of the prominent dailies have offered their criticism. It has 
come immediately to be regarded as the Catholic interpretation of the 
life of Christ. Nor without reason, for on the title-page is found the 
statement that the work has been carefully examined by order of the 
Master General of the Dominican Friars, and the result stated is that 
“not only all the dogmatic portion of this book conforms with the teach- 
ings of Theology, but the history portion in its turn is nobly included 
and presented. . . . For these reasons we think the present book worthy 
of being published.” The Pope has likewise approved it. So it comes 
to us as no Protestant work could come. 

In its form there are many signs that the church is aware of the 
modern way of regarding Christ, and is even willing to aid thereto. It 
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is no longer the halo-crowned Christ, stiff and passionless. but the liv- 
ing Redeemer, who suffered and was tempted in all points like as we are. 
The spirit of the work in its freshness reminds us even of Renan, though 
the suggestion would doubtless shock the faithful, and we note that the 
great critic’s name is not once mentioned, The style is lucid and often 
rhetorical. One reads it like a romance, and finds a delicacy and sym- 
pathy which Renan certainly does not always show. Pere Didon, though 
largely devoting himself to the representation of the man Jesus Christ, 
does not forget that it is his Lord, and is always reverent. 

Here, perhaps, lies the chief value of the book. It is devotional rather 
than critical. One recognizes constantly the pen of the orator. Its 
opening is especially impressive. 

“ Jesus Christ is the great name of history. There are others for 
whom men have been ready to die. There is none other who has re- 
ceived the worship of all ages, all climes, all nations. His name is known 
throughout the world. Among the savages, among the most degenerate 
of mankind, his apostles undaunted bear the tidings of his death upon the 
cross and of salvation free to all who love him. Even modern skeptics 
acknowledge that no other has done so much for the poor and miserable.” 

The closing apostrophe though brief is equally striking. ‘* Heaven is 
opened. The reign of God is begun. The triumph of Jesus commences. 
He only leaves the earth to free it from evil, and to save it. He has 
overcome the world.” 

We notice a great abundance of Scriptural quotations, not simply verses, 
but entire passages being often given. This is doubtless more needed in 
a Catholic work, and as some comment is always added the proper inter- 
pretation is supplied. 

The theology of the book is of course sound. The basis of sin, how- 
ever, he regards to be ignorance. ‘ Man does not know and does not 
see ; it is generally for that reason that his heart is bad.” 

Of the atonement he says (vol. ii., p. 344), “ He had touched the bot- 
tom of that terrible abyss where the will of his father had precipitated 
him. He had suffered everything and expiated everything. ‘The suffer- 
ing was without limit, the victim perfect, the satisfaction infinite. The 
wrath of God against evil was appeased ; sin destroyed ; the reconcilia- 
tion between man and God sealed in him in a love without bounds.” 

From the standpoint of historical criticism the work is certainly pecu- 
liar. It was announced at one time that Pere Didon had gone to Ger- 
many to examine the latest results of German criticism, but in the body 
of the book not a single modern critic is mentioned. Among the notes at 
the end the name of Tholuck appears in a long list of ancient authorities, 
and Reuss is once cited. But we suspect that even the presence of these 
acknowledgments may have been an oversight of the examining com- 
mittee, otherwise the work might have been dated two hundred years 
ago. In the Introduction he says truly enough that “in its most general 
sense criticism is the exercise of the rational faculty ; criticism and judg- 
ment are synonymous terms ; for judgment like criticism has for its ob- 
ject to distinguish between the true and the false. It is the first of the 
rights and the most necessary of the duties of reason.” “ Criticism can- 
not be a special science; it is rather a condition of all science.” But 
when he goes on to say that the documents on which Scriptural history 
is founded are “not public property but the inalienable heritage of the 
church,” we have a statement which more truly suggests the real critical 
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or uncritical character of his work. We are then not surprised to find 
him trying to show that Matthew furnishes the natural and Luke the 
legal genealogy of Joseph, both being without error, or that he maintains 
the genuineness of the passage concerning the woman taken in adultery. 
His unscientific spirit further appears in some strained and arbitrary 
interpretations. When Jesus says to his mother, “‘ Behold thy son,’ he 
creates in her a divine maternity, he associates her with the work of re- 
demption.” Again, the water and blood issuing from the side of Jesus 
are asserted to be types of the water of Baptism and blood of the Eucha- 
rist. Critjcally, therefore, the work of Pere Didon contributes little if 
anything to our knowledge. But devotionally there is much of profit. 
Henceforth the faithful, as the “ Figaro” said, will have their Renan. 
From the Catholic standpoint it is almost above criticism, and we can 
only rejoice that a work conceived in such an excellent spirit and exe- 
cuted with such undoubted merit will be placed in their hands. 


James B. Reynolds. 
RIS RAN . 


Arps To ScripTuRE Stupy. By FrepERIc GARDINER. Houghton, Mifflin & 

Co. 1890. 

The writings of the late Dr. Gardiner illustrate an interesting stage in 
the progress of Biblical science. He was a man who felt the influence of 
modern criticism and, in a measure, responded to it; but he was, at the 
same time, a man of a conservative spirit, and gently but firmly dog- 
matic. His “ Harmony of the Gospels” shows, in a striking way, the 
combination of these two qualities. It is a radical book in its fearless 
division and distribution of the material of the Gospels, but an intensely 
conservative book in its notes and intreductions. 

These characteristics appear in the posthumous book whose title is 
given above. There is a clear recognition of the fact that the Bible 
bears the marks of the human limitations of its writers. ‘“ That the 
Scriptures have in them something which is human is proved by the fact 
that both the Old and the New Testaments, as we have them, do contain 
undeniable errors.” (Page 3.) This he illustrates by specific cases, and 
concludes, “ They [the cases cited] prove that there are errors in the 
Bible, and make simply impossible the extreme theory of verbal inspira- 
tion, at least as far as the actual Scriptures in our possession are con- 
cerned.” (Page 5.) Moral imperfections in the legislation of the Old 
Testament are also recognized (page 45), and in the actions and views of 
those who act or write under the influence of inspiration. (Pages 54-56.) 
But rigid limits are fixed for these concessions, and the conclusions which 
would seem inevitable are carefully avoided. ‘‘ They [the errors of the 
Scriptures] are due not to the human imperfection of the writers, but to 
that of the readers; they are simply the necessary limitation of revela- 
tion in making itself intelligible to those to whom it was given. They 
are consistent, therefore, with the view that all the teaching of the Serip- 
tures is controlled by infinite knowledge, and that the human writers 
have been so limited as to prevent their introducing into them the errors 
of their own private notions.” (Page 21.) 

The intention in this paragraph, and in several others like it, does not 
seem to be to deny that Biblical writers were ignorant concerning the 
subjects upon which they make misstatements, but simply to deny that 
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their ignorance had anything to do with their misstatements. ‘These 
errors [are referred ] to the Omniscient Source of the Scriptures.” (Page 
23.) Of course, this conclusion is founded upon purely dogmatic grounds. 
Is it a more rational dogma than the supposition which he rejects, that 
“ whatever is imperfect and erroneous belongs to the writers, and gives 
evidence that the human element has not been so limited as to prevent 
the introduction of error” ? 

The sad constraint of such a dogma is seen when it sets a gentle Chris- 
tian like Dr. Gardiner to the defense of such an act as Jael’s cruel and 
treacherous murder of Sisera, and Deborah’s commendation of it. (Pages 
54-56.) 

The theory is that “ the interpreter must accept all Scripture as given 
by inspiration of God, allowing only for the coloring of the various hu- 
man writers and for unavoidable error in the transmission of their writ- 
ings.” (Page 63.) 

It is from this point of view that he ean say, “ An intelligent exegesis, 
seeking harmony, will always find it without strain” (page 31), for, as 
he adds on a later page, “it is notorious that every one who goes to the 
Scriptures with a preconceived view or system in his mind, is sure to find 
that view confirmed.” (Page 155.) 

William H. Ryder. 


ANDOVER. 


THE GosPet oF St. MATTHEW. By JonHn Monro Gipson, M. A., D. D. 
THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO St. LuKE. By the Rev. HENry Burton, M. A. 
New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


These are two volumes added to what have already appeared of the 
American reprint of the Expositor’s Bible. They consist of a series of 
homilies upon the two Gospels of which they treat. They are good reli- 
gious reading, and at the same time they render a certain service in pop- 
ularizing the results of careful exegetical work. Neither of these vol- 
umes professes to treat of the more fundamental questions concerning 
the origin of the Gospels and their relations with one another. It is, per- 
haps, almost inevitable that each should make the impression that the 
Gospel of which it treats gives a report of the events in our Lord’s life 
which is nearly complete and substantially correct in its chronological 
arrangement. 

The best chapter in Dr. Gibson’s book is that upon the Temptation ; 
the chapter which gives the least satisfaction is that upon the Prophecy 
on the Mount. Perhaps the effect of the book would have been im- 
proved by a little more restraint in criticisms upon those who differ from 
the author. Those who question the repetition of similar events in the 
Gospel history are spoken of as “ those who cavil.” (Page 212.) One 
who interprets the term “ the Son of the living God ” in Matthew xvi. in 
a certain way is one who “ professing honestly to interpret this passage 

. surely must be willfully blind.” (Page 222.) These views are held 
by honest and reverent men who may be won to other views by sound 
argument, but who are pained but not convinced by such hard words. 

The most striking feature of Mr. Burton’s exposition of Luke is its 
rhetorical style, which is certainly impressive. The most commonplace 
features of the Gospel mark the starting-points of elaborate rhetorical 
periods. For example, on page 16 the absence of definite dates is noted, 
which leads to the following rhapsody : — 
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“ What is time, after all, but a negative quantity ? an empty space, in 
itself all silent and dead, until our thoughts and deeds strike against it 
and make it vocal? Nay, even in the heavenly life we see the same 
losing of the time element, for we read, ‘ There should be time no longer.’ 
Not that it will then disappear, swallowed up in that infinite duration 
we call eternity. That would make heaven a confusion; for to finite 
minds eternity itself must come in measured beats, striking, like the 
waves along the shore, in rhythmic intervals,” ete. (Page 16.) 

The critical difficulties concerning the hymns found in the first and 
second chapters of Luke are clearly stated, and then met in this way : 
“To Eastern minds poetry was a sort of native language. Its inspira- 
tion was in the air. . ... And so it need not surprise us, much less trou- 
ble us, that Simeon and Elisabeth, Zacharias and Mary, should each 
speak in measured cadences. Their speech blossomed with flowers of 
rhetoric, just as naturally as their hills were ablaze with daisies and 
anemones. Besides, they were now under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. . . . And so, after all, it was but fitting and perfectly natu- 
ral that the Gospel that Heaven had been so long time preparing should 
break upon the world amid the harmonies of music. Instead of apolo- 
gizing for its presence . . . we should have noted and mourned its 
absence, as when one mourns for the ‘sound of a voice that is still.’ ” 
(Page 32-34.) 

This passion for rhetorical intensity sometimes leads to confusion in 
figures, as, for example, ‘“‘ In considering the words of Jesus, if we may 
not be able to measure their depth or to scale their height, we can with 
absolute certainty discover their drift, and see in what direction they 
move, and we shall find that their orbit is an ellipse.” (Page 241.) 


One feels himself at a hopeless disadvantage when he attempts to crit- 
icise in homely prose the views set forth with such poetic fervor. 


William H. Ryder. 


ANDOVER. 


Tue Brste VeriFiep. By the Rev. ANDREW W. ARCHIBALD. With an In- 
troductory Note by Prof. Ransom B. Wetcu, D. D., LL. D., of Auburn 
Theological Seminary. ,12mo, pp. 215. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 

This modest manual is of portable size, of pleasing style, of large read- 
ing, of historical drift, of timely thought, of conservative aim, of serene 
faith. The author shows the absence of the mummy of the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus to be confirmatory of God’s Word. He does not adopt the 
view or the language of Canon Cheyne on the prologue to Genesis. ‘A 
pious Hebrew writer takes a semi-mythical narrative current either in his 
own or in some neighboring nation, and moulds it into a vehicle of spir- 
itual truth.” 

On the Canon we wish a key somewhat more modern might have been 
struck. What is said, on the other hand, respecting the miraculous in 
the great crises of the Old Testament Revelation is eminently just and 
convincing. ‘Tristran, on page 170, should be corrected to Tristram. 


John Phelps Taylor. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte des Familienrechts. Ein Bei- 
trag zu einer allgemeinen vergleichenden Rechtswissenschaft auf ethno- 
logischer Basis, von Dr. Albert Hermann Post, Richter ans Landge- 
richt in Bremen. Pp. viii, 875. Oldenburg und Leipzig: Schulzesche 
Hof-Buchhandlung und Hof-Buehdruckerei (A. Schwartz). Mrk. 6. 
— This, we believe, is the tenth volume which Dr. Post has written con- 
cerning historical and ethnological jurisprudence. The character of the 
present work is indicated by the explanatory phrase subjoined to its 
title. It is recognized that ethnological facts may be arranged according 
to two different methods. First, monographically, by which different 
peoples are treated separately and comprehensively. This requires an 
amount of labor quite beyond the power of ordinary men. Secondly, 
the data may be arranged according to the subject-matter or norms of 
jurisprudence which are found among the different peoples of the earth. 
By this method we endeavor to discover the norms which have a uni- 
versal meaning, how they originated, and to fix the boundaries within 
which custom moves. This method has the advantage of greater defi- 
niteness by being able to avoid the confusion incident upon drawing 
lines between closely related yet different disciplines. This is the method 
which the author applies to the history of the Family. Attention is 
called to the great contrast between the mass of Family law and the 
position of the Family at the present time, also to the gulf between 
the earlier Family constitution and the state constitutions of to-day. 
The Family as the unit of society has disappeared, yet Family constitu- 
tion and law are of supreme importance to the history of jurispru- 
dence. Although Family law differs among different peoples, there are 
certain principles “so universal that we may call them the common 
property of the human race.” The unity of the race and the unity of 
the human mind are supported by Anthropology. The author has little 
confidence in the validity of many hypotheses now current respecting 
the original constitution and law of the Family. He furnishes light by 
furnishing abundant material on these subjects. The work is systematic 
and encyclopedic. The thirteen chapters treat of relationship, associa- 
tion of the sexes, different kinds of relations, intermarriage, association 
under laws, blood revenge, wife seizure, the engagement, marriage, 
divorce, family property and inheritance, home relations, and external re- 
lations of the sexes. Dr. Post has the genius of system without being 
dogmatic, and as a result we have an admirable handbook on the 
subject in data, literature, and form. 

Die religionsphilosophische Bedeutung des stoisch-christlichen Eudé- 
monismus in Justins Apologie. Studien und Vorarbeiten von Dr. 
Carl Clemen. Pp. viii, 158. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhand- 
lung. Mrk. 2.50.—It is held that the Christianity of Justin can 
be understood only in connection with previous development of doctrine, 
and that only by reviewing the principal considerations relating to 
theories of knowledge can we make any estimate of the fundamental 
speculations contained in his Apologies. Thus the treatise is in an im- 
portant respect an inquiry into the principles which control the theol- 
ogy and philosophy of stoicism and the New Testament. That the dis- 
cussion throughout is of an ethical character is indicated by the title of 
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the book. The subject-matter falls under three heads. First, “ Justin’s 
Intellectualism,” which brings into orderly review questions of meta- 
physics and religion, and particularly the philosophical elements in 
early Christianity with Justin’s relation to the same. Secondly, Jus- 
tin’s Ethies, which is introduced by a study of the ethics of Christ and 
Paul and their immediate successors. Here is given a most interesting 
inquiry into Justin’s relation to the new law, free will, and last things, 
closing with an attempt to determine his position in the development of 
the Post-Apostolic doctrine. ‘The third part is concerned with Justin’s 
method of argumentation, particularly with reference to Prophecy, the 
agreements between faith and philosophy, and the nature of the Logos. 
Justin has not been sufficiently appreciated. Notwithstanding his sar- 
eastic and obscure forms, his was a comprehensive mind. He was the 
first to give a speculative proof of Christianity, and he is worthy of a 
high place in the history of philosophy. By his eudemonistic concep- 
tion of Christianity he completed the thought of Stoicism and built 
upon this basis a comprehensive cosmology. Dr. Clemen has thrown 
much light on the Dialogue and Apologies, and has rendered a real ser- 
vice to the history of Christian philosophy. 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Lite- 
rature, von Oscar von Gebhardt und Adolf Harnack. VI. Band. Heft 
3. Die Gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts in seiner Hauptschrift gegen 
die Hdretiker, von Hans Staehelin. Sieben neue Bruchstiicke der 
Syllogismen des Apelles. Die Gwynn’schen Caius- und Hippolytus- 
Fragmente. Zwei Abhandlungen von Adolf Harnack. Pp. iii, 133. 
Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 4.50. — Pages 1-109 
is a critical study of the contents of the Philosophumena both in view 
of the Refutatio omnium heresium and the conflicting views respecting 
the nature of the writings of Hippolytus and their relation to Gnosti- 
cism. The questions raised by Salmon (The Cross-References in the 
Philosophumena, Hermathena, 1885) are the chief consideration. Dr. 
Haruack’s first essay, pages 111-120, finds in the De Paradiso of Ambro- 
sius seven new fragments from Apelles, and makes a hypothesis as to 
how the syllogisms of Apelles came into the possession of Ambrosius. 
The second essay is a German translation of Dr. Gwynn’s “ Hippolytus 
and his Heads against Caius.” Dr. Harnack comments on the work, and 
formulates eleven points of interest to the student. Caius flourished in 
Rome about the year 200 A. p. 

Immanuel Kants Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Mit Einleitung und 
Anmerkungen herausgegeben von Dr. Erich Adickes. Pp. xxvii, 
723. Berlin: Mayer und Miiller. Mrk. 3.— A _ work of this nature 
printed in large type on good paper with broad margins at such a price 
is a commendable novelty. Dr. Adickes has also done all in his power to 
place Kant’s great work within the mental grasp of students. Kant’s 
difficult forms of statement, his contradictions, repetitions, irrelevancies, 
and empty meditations which often confuse and submerge what is really 
important, are relieved by the careful work of the editor who by his mar- 
ginal analyses keeps before the reader the drift of Kant’s argument. 
All things considered, we have the best text of the Kritik yet presented. 
It is only upon the hypothesis of Dr. Adickes, namely, that the Kritik is 
made up of different parts written at different times and under different 
circumstances through a period of at least twelve years, that contradic- 
tions and repetitions can be accounted for, and that the mighty maze ap- 
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pears not without a plan. Although this edition of the Kritik is by no 
means satisfactory, it is undoubtedly more serviceable than any other. The 
dogmatic and polemical elements in Kant are too much overlooked, and 
it is doubtful if he can be adequately understood without a careful 
study of that confluence and conflict of doctrine which we find in Leib- 
nitz’s “ Nouveaux essais sur l’entendement humain.” 

Erléuterungen zur Kant’s Kritik der reinen Vernunft, von Dr. 
Alfons Bilharz. Pp. xvi, 366. Wiesbaden: Verlag von J. F. Berg- 
mann. Mrk, 6.—It is remarked that “The Kritik of Pure Reason 
is much more of a problem than a sufficient answer to the question con- 
cerning the nature of knowledge.” Nevertheless, it lies across one’s 
path and must be considered. At present there is not a strict Kantian 
in all Germany, yet each feels obliged to define his attitude toward “ The 
book with the seven seals.” Dr. Bilharz finds the key to the Kritik in 
that passage where Kant likens his conception of things to the Coperni- 
can conception of the Solar System. Here Kant clearly puts his idea 
and purpose, but these are not consummated in his work. He demands 
what he failed to give. This failure is the sole ground of the unintelligi- 
bleness of the Kritik, and from this point of view the author carries 
out his exposition of the entire work. First there is given, pages 1- 
129, “The Kritik of Pure Reason in a Nutshell.” In the second part, 
“Common Sense versus Dogmatism,” and the third part, a systematic 
and critical presentation of the whole subject, Dr. Bilharz attempts to 
bring Kantian views into the light, and determine their character. It 
is found that dogmatic and skeptical elements vie with each other, yet 
settle down to skeptical results. Kant solves nothing; but his attempts 
are full of significance. Some of the more striking lessons are drawn. 
The exposition is very clearly written, full of interest, and, at many 
points, helpful. 

Metaphysik als Lehre vom Vorbewussten, von Dr. Alfons Bilharz. 
Erst2 Hiilfte, enthaltend den Analytischen Theil und vom Synthetischen 
Theil die Beziehungen der Metaphysik zur Erkenntnisstheorie und 
Logik. Pp. vi, 153. Wiesbaden: Verlag von J. F. Bergmann. 
Mrk. 4.— This work may be regarded as an explanatory supplement to 
the author's larger work, “ Der heliocentrische Standpunkt der Weltbe- 
trachtung 1879.” ‘Men sicken most on the contradictions between 
science and dogma.” Philosophy must find one principle out of which 
all principles may be deduced. Is there such an ultimate point under- 
lying all; a point where thought and Being are one? “This is the 
everlasting problem of philosophy.” To this question the analytical 
part gives an affirmative answer. We come irresistibly upon Meta- 
physic, “the foundation of all science.” We find behind the veil of 
consciousness the ultimate ground in pre-consciousness. The Ego ante- 
dates its predicates. Quantity is the initial category. Philosophy is 
in essence deductive. The mathematical method is alone reliable. A 
distinction between speculative and practical reason has no real exist- 
ence. The subjective as a unit stands over against the objective. 
The work is compact and clear, following closely mathematical formu- 
lez. The second part, which will complete the synthetical section, is 
looked for with much interest. 

Technological Dictionary. Published by C. Dill, E. von Hoyer, und 
E. Rohrig. Fourth Edition, enlarged, completely revised and corrected. 


I. Band: Deutsch-Englisch-Franzisisch. Mrk. 10. II. Band: Englisch- 
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Deutsch-Franzisisch. Pp. x, 909. Mrk. 12. III. Band : Franzisisch- 
Deutsch-Englisch. Mrk.12. Wiesbaden: Verlag von J. F. Bergmann. 
1891. New York: B. Westermann & Co. — We gladly call attention to 
a new edition of one of the most serviceable books published. ‘The rapid 
growth of industry and international intercourse has introduced a multi- 
tude of technical terms which furnish much annoyance even to the pos- 
sessor of the best general lexicons. Moreover, these terms are often mis- 
understood and incorrectly translated. This work fills up not a gap but a 
yawning chasm. It treats of the terms employed in all the departments 
of art and science, industry and commerce. It is edited by twenty- 
eight specialists, each treating of his own department. Some who have 
worked toward making a dictionary of their own art or industry have 
thrown their labor and matter into this work. To avoid any inaccuracy 
each proof sheet was corrected by the respective contributors. The fact 
that three large editions of this work have been called for within twenty 
years is sufficient proof of its value. The press-work and type are ad- 
mirable, and the price comparatively small. It is a work to which stu- 
dents should have access and no library should be without. 

Ueber den Novs des Anaxagoras, von Prof. Dr. Max Heinze. 
Pp. 45. Sonderabdruck aus den Berichten der Kdénigl. Sichs. Ge- 
sellschaft der Wissenschaften. — This essay may be regarded as a sup- 
plement to the author’s ‘“ Lehre vom Logos,” notably to pages 35 f. and 
62f. The view expressed in Ueberweg-Heinze, Gesch. d. Phil., I. 83, 
7th ed., that Anaxagoras did not arrive at a conscious dualism of 
Spirit and Matter, but regarded vots as a material principle, is corrected, 
Anaxagoras being found to maintain a dualism like that of Descartes. 
Dr. Heinze confines his study to the cosmic or metaphysical vois. 
This, with Anaxagoras, is immaterial, intelligent energy ; all knowledge, 
all power, all law, all order. It is also clear that vots is_self-con- 
scious personality, and although not called God, expressly, Anaxagoras 
may be regarded as the first philosophical Theist as well as the Father 
of Teleology. This subjective, spiritual, thinking principle, pure yet 
arranging and controlling all matter, has played a large part in the 
development of philosophy. It is strong in Socrates and Plato, but 
stronger still in Aristotle's theology, teleology and vots movyrtixds. The 
problem which Aristotle strove to solve, of matter and motion, was 
handed over to him by Anaxagoras. The essay gives an excellent pre- 
sentation of the rise of dualism in the pre-Socratic philosophy, and is 
altogether a model of clear exposition. 

Darstellungen aus dem Gebiete der nichtchristlichen Religions- 
geschichte. III. Band. Die Religion der alten Agypter. Dargetsellt von 
Dr. A. Wiedemann. Pp. 175. Aschendorff’sche Buchhandlung, Miin- 
ster i. W. Mrk. 2.75.— The object of this series, in which Bud- 
dhism and South-Slavonism have already been treated, is to give the re- 
sults which have been reached in the various fields of the history of 
religion, and to point out, so far as is consistent with truth, the analogies 
in these different religions to ideas and doctrines contained in the Bible. 
Concerning the Egyptians we are told that “one may speak of religious 
ideas, but not of an Egyptian religion.” ‘ As to the oldest form of the 
Egyptian religion, whether it was Monotheistic, Pantheistic, Polytheis- 
tic, Starworship, Ancestorworship, or some other idea, is impossible to 
decide.” This unbiased judgment runs throughout the book. There 
are no vicious parallels; no criticisms of theory. The author has used 
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original sources, and given a statement of what he regards as the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians. In speaking of the literature of the subject 
the author justly calls attention to the great superiority of the studies of 
Maspero, and to his essay “La Mythologie Egyptienne,” in Rev. de 
Vhist. des rel., 1889, which reviews the work of Brugsch. 

Kurzgefasste Logik und Psychologie, von Dr. K. Kroman, ord. 
Professor der Philosophie an der Universitit zu Kopenhagen. Nach 
der zweiten Auflage des Originals unter Mitwirkung des Verfassers 
ins Deutsch iibersetzt von F. Bendixen. Pp. xii, 389. Verlag von 
O. R. Reisland in Leipzig. Mrk. 5.— Few manuals on this subject 
are so clearly and concisely written. Perhaps this merit belongs as 
much to the translator as to the author. The work may be considered 
as a companion, if not as an offspring, of Dr. Kroman’s larger volume, 
“Unsere Naturerkenntnis,” which has received a very favorable recep- 
tion in Germany. ‘The book renders two distinct services: first, it lays 
down the foundation principles in such a way as to be intelligible to the 
ordinary student, and to introduce him to the more practical departments 
of Ethics and Pedagogy; secondly, it holds as closely as possible to the 
lines of knowledge and probability, avoiding current fashions and ex- 
tremes such as are seen in Materialism, Spiritualism, and the much wan- 
dering ghost of Spinozaism. These three forms, as well as the principle 
of association by similarity, are rejected by the author. His indepen- 
dence and originality appear in the arrangement of his subject and in his 
treatment of the principle of causation. The work deserves a generous 
reception among students of philosophy, both for the richness of its con- 
tents and the attractive form in which it is published. 

Zu Bibel und Religionsphilosophie. Vortrige und Abhandlungen 
von H. Steinthal, Dr., Professor fiir allgemeine Sprachswissenschaft 
an der Universitat Berlin. Pp. iii, 237. Berlin: Druck und Verlag von 
Georg Reimer. Mrk. 4.80.— The thirteen essays which constitute this 
work have been published, with one exception, in various German peri- 
odicals. ‘They are now brought together on the ground that each re- 
ceives light from the others, and all must be read together to be properly 
understood and estimated. The essays are confined to the Old Testa- 
ment, or written from this standpoint. A reference to a few of the 
essays may indicate the general character of all. The first on the 
Biblical art of narration indicates that all art arises within the boun- 
daries of religion, and that the greatest poets are indebted to the Bible. 
The sixth essay, hitherto unpublished, treats of the creation of the world, 
of man, and of language according to the account given in the Genesis. 
It is a contribution not only to the philosophy of religion, but to philos- 
ophy itself, by throwing light on the doctrines of nominalism and the 
Logos. It gives a succinct statement of Jewish ontology, cosmology, 
and psychology, showing that the modern metaphysician and physicist 
have no better answers than those furnished by the prophets. Not 
less striking’are the studies on “ Truth and Development” and on 
‘* Myths and Religion.” The Bible places Paradise at the beginning 
and at the end of human history, and has Lotze for a disciple of its 
view that Paradise is the objective point of humanity. Religion is de- 
fined as ‘the feeling of the sublime which awakens within us first of all 
the Ideals, and then all real things in so far as they realize the Ideal. 
It is the enthusiasm for the Good, the True, and the Beautiful... . 
Religion is a kind of knowledge and sense which is inseparably bound 
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with human nature.” Myth is temporal form; religion is the eternal 
content. The eleventh essay is of the “ Origin and Nature of Mono- 
theism,” directed against Renan’s “ Nouvelles considerations sur le carac- 
tere général des peuples sémitiques, et en particulier sur leur tendance 
au monotheisme.” These essays lead one into the spirit of the 
Prophets, and make one conscious of their main thesis, —God breathed 
into man. the breath of life. The work is full of striking thoughts and 
far-reaching suggestions. 

Rousseau und die deutsche Geschichtsphilosophie. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des deutschen Idealismus, von Richard Fester. Pp. x, 340. 
Stuttgart: G. J. Géschen’sche Verlagshandlung. Mrk. 5.50. — Perhaps 
Rousseau was the most significant figure in the eighteenth century. 
Poets, philosophers, politicians, and pedagogues, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, became his disciples. If in Germany his influence was less 
violent than in France, it has been more persistent and permanent. The 
object of this work is to trace the influence of Rousseau in German 
thought, and particularly in its way of regarding man and his history. 
The longing for the lost Paradise has had its philosophy in Germany 
since the days of Rousseau, and the key to this philosophy is to be found 
in the personalities of her poets and thinkers, who are thought to 
place an unattainable ideal of manly character. The first chapter is an 
admirable statement of the fundamental principles of Rousseau and their 
divergence from those of Voltaire and the French Aufklirung. The 
German Aufklirung, the subject of the second chapter, looked upon 
Rousseau as an associate rather than as an opponent. This is brought 
out in the writings of Lessing, Mendelssohn, and Herder. The third 
chapter on Kant as a disciple of Rousseau shows the author's rare 
power of discrimination. It is clear that Kant, in his practical philoso- 
phy, held closely to Rousseau’s view of man and nature. The eight 
following chapters concern Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Schlegel, Scho- 
penhauer, and Herbart, Krause, Hegel, and Schelling’s positive philoso- 
phy, and William von Humboldt. An essay on the idea of eternal peace 
in the eighteenth century closes this most interesting work. One is im- 
pressed with the author’s full and clear grasp of the difficult subject and 
his familiarity with philosophical principles and problems. ‘The work is 
a new and valuable light on the philosophy of history as well as a con- 
tribution to the history of philosophy. From the standpoint of Rousseau 
we should like to have heard something of the Philanthropists, of Pesta- 
lozzi, and Lotze, but we lay the book aside promising ourselves the 
pleasure of a re-reading. The chronological table of literary sources is 
a valuable addition to the work. 

Christlich-Sozial. Reden und Aufsitze, von Adolf Sticker, Hof-und- 
Domprediger in Berlin. Zweite Auflage. Pp. Ix, 496. Berlin: 
Verlag der Buchhandlung der Berliner Stadtmission. Mrk. 3.— 
Sticker belongs to the Church Militant; he is the leader of Christian 
Socialism, and the foremost orator in Germany. He is hated and 
loved. While one calls him the ‘“Tartuffe in social politics,” we 
hear another saying, “ He is the Pearl of the German people.” We 
are glad to call attention to this new edition of his book, thoroughly re- 
vised by cutting away old matter and inserting much that is new. The 
sermons and addresses fall under three heads: (1) Addresses in the 
assemblies of the Christian Socialists of Berlin; (2) Addresses of a 
religious, social, and political nature, including those on social politics de- 
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livered before the Reichstag, pages 133-359; and (3) Speeches on 
the Jewish question which are strongly Anti-Semitic. The book is a 
storehouse of suggestions on the social question. 

Geschichte der Sprachswissenschaft bei den Griechen und Rimern 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Logik, von Dr. H. Steinthal, 
Professor fiir allg. Sprachswissenschaft an der Universitit zu Ber- 
lin. Zweite vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. Erster Theil. Pp. 
xvii, 374. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmlers Verlagsbuchhandlung. Mrk. 
8. — The work now appears in two volumes instead of one as formerly. 
The contents of the volumes are essentially different. The first con- 
cerns logic; the second empirical grammar. ‘The changes in the first 
part, although important and increasing the volume by ten pages, are 
not so great as those of the second part which is soon to appear. The 
author lays stress on his method concerning the development of the 
judgment which places logic before what can be properly called gram- 
mar. Dr. Steinthal had hoped to make a complete history of the sci- 
ence of language, but now age forbids this hope. After the introduc- 
tion in which his task is defined and the origin of grammar among dif- 
ferent people indicated, the author turns his attention to the Philos- 
ophers, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics. This volume in its scope as 
well as in its historical study of fundamental terms, such as Nopw 
and ¢vce., is alike important to the student of philosophy or language. 

Handbuch der Ethik, von Dr. Hermann Wolff. Pp. vii, 94. 
Verlag von Wilhelm Friedrich, K. K. Hofbuchhandler. Mrk. 2.— 
This “ Handbook” contains the author’s ethical views as expressed in 
his larger work, KOZMOS. Die Weltentwickelung nach monistisch psy- 
chologischen Principien auf Grundlage der exakten Naturforschung. Zwei 
Bande. 1890. Mrk. 15.— The scheme is presented in three parts. (1) 
The analysis of human conduct; (2) the hedonistic element in the human 
soul, and (3) the moral factors in the spiritual life. The work ends 
with a dialogue concerning the true happiness of mankind. Dr. 
Wolff has generally been regarded as a disciple of von Kirchmann, 
but in a note, page 48, he explains his position. Kant gave him his 
problems while von Kirchmann roused him from rationalistic, specu- 
lative slumbers and indicated the way. Here the discipleship ends, 
as Wolff rejects the view that morality is founded upon authority. 
Neither intellect nor sensibility furnish a source out of which ethical 
principles may be drawn. Such principles are the product of the 
zsthetical nature of man. Love -+- Respect = Reverence; here moral 
principles take their rise. The author defends the freedom of the will, 
and seems to move, with some exceptions, in the Kantian atmosphere. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 
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